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cal changes in teaching methods in 

the secular subjects. There is a 
noticeable leaning toward activity meth- 
ods which are fast displacing the old fact- 
question and book-memory methods. It 
is not difficult to see the reason for this 
change. If we regard learning as a matter 
of producing changes in mind structure 
or mind functioning, it is apparent that 
such changes can result only from some 
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Pupil Activity in Teaching Religion 
A School Sister of Notre Dame 





EDITOR’S NOTE. This article is an ex- 
cellent survey of the various forms that pupil 
activity and self-activity may take in the 
“learning” of religion. Too often much of our 
classroom activity in our parochial schools 
and in vacation schools, while interesting 
and entertaining, does not have the educa- 
tional results we think we are achieving. 
This Sister supervisor does well to call atten- 
tion again to the correct principle: Activ- 
ities are merely a means to an end. They are 
not an end in themselves. 


well to let the pupils know the aim of 
the lesson. The aim is precisely what is 
to be taught and learned — the truth to 
be taught, the sentiment to be aroused, 
the practice to be begun. The religious 
activity should be chosen and executed, 
not to produce booklets, nor posters, nor 
plays, nor other interesting activities, 
but because it promises to contribute 
something of value toward helping the 

































































activity on the part of the individual in 
whom the changes occur. For one cannot 
transfer the contents of one’s mind to another as a liquid is 
poured from one container into another. Learning is an active 
process. Since pupil-learning is not an immediate and direct 
result of teacher activity, it follows that the pupil learns best 
through his own activity. At times the activity may be purely 
mental, at other times it may well be partly physical. 


Shall We Change Our Pedagogical Practices? 

In the teaching of the secular subjects we have eagerly 
accepted and willingly followed the latest pedagogical prac- 
tices but what is our present attitude and practice with refer- 
ence to the teaching of religion, the fundamental subject of our 
curriculum — the subject which alone justifies our existence 
as religious teachers? Upon examination we find that we are 
still too often largely committed to the antique method of 
“study-the-text” and “recite-the-answer,” not because it is the 
approved pedagogical method, or the most efficient, or the 
best, but merely because it is the one we have had and used. 
And yet we must admit that the laws which govern the learn- 
ing process are the same regardless of the subject matter. The 
teacher of religion must use psychology in the same manner 
in which it is used in other subjects. Again if we continue the 
old mechanical method of teaching religion — recitation of 
question and answer — there is real danger that our teaching 
will not enlighten the mind, nor move the will, nor touch the 
heart. In other words, we will fail miserably to attain the 
primary objective in our religion courses. 


Planned Activity in Light of an Aim 


Ii any lesson in religion is to be fruitful in results the teacher 
must have a definite aim or purpose in mind, and it is often 
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pupils acquire some item of knowledge, 
some specific habit, ideal, or the like, 
which the teacher proposes that they 
shall acquire. Consequently every good teacher while plan- 
ning a series of pupil activities, must set up a very definite 
goal or end toward which she works. The activity is but a 
means to an end. The end is to present religious truth and 
practice and ideals so entertainingly, so convincingly, so full 
of spirit and life, that they will take hold of the mind and 
heart and will, and will manifest themselves eventually in 
every phase of the child’s life. 


Pupil Activities May Be Carried Out 

Many of the pupil activities may be carried out during the 
religion period ; others may be executed during between-recita- 
tion periods, and this practice is especially recommended to 
teachers charged with two or more grades; still others may be 
carried out under the supervision of the teacher outside of 
school hours, before and after school, at noon, or as a part of 
the home assignment. Carried out as home assignments, these 
pupil activities often serve as means to interest older mem- 
bers of the family in the further study of their religion. 


Variety in Drill and Repetition 

Learning is a slow process especially with children of the 
elementary grades. If our teaching is to be permanent, there is 
the ever-present problem of giving an abundance of drill and 
repetition and review and giving this without danger of 
monotony and tediousness — the two outstanding foes of suc- 
cessful learning. One of the surest ways of preventing monot- 
ony and dullness is to exercise the children in various types of 
learning activities. It is probable that teachers tend to over- 
work some types and neglect others. For example, listening to 
statements and explanations offered by the teacher is often a 
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valuable learning activity, but it loses much of its effective- 
ness if it is used too freely. The same is true of reading the 
religion textbook. Doubtless many children spend far the 
greater part of each religion period in these two activities. 
On the other hand, many children are not required as often 
as would seem desirable to think out answers to questions for 
which they do not have ready-made answers. To provide for 
individual differences, give the easier questions to the duller 
children, the harder to the brighter. Children should be en- 
couraged to ask questions in the religion class. It is sometimes 
held that the pupils’ questions are more important than the 
teachers’. They signify an alert mind. Children are naturally 
curious but sometimes their curiosity is blunted by fear. 
Accustom the children to ask questions but train them to 
evaluate their own questions before asking them. 


Problem Solving 

Problem solving is a pupil activity which can be profitably 
used as soon as the children have developed a little reasoning 
ability. If the children are stimulated by the right kind of 
problem, their growth in the power to think will be surprising. 
Teachers frequently show a tendency to expect too little of 
children at this point. A problematic situation is a natural 
stimulus to energized effort, and the teacher of religion can ill 
afford to neglect its use. A few concrete examples drawn from 


the Teaching of the Ten Commandments may be helpful at 


this point: 

1. You have a chance to look in your book during an exam- 
ination. May you do so? 

2. A boy asks where you are going. You tell him you are 
going to the North Pole. Is that a lie? 

3. You play sick so that you do not have to go to school. 
Is there any wrong in that? 

At times problematic questions for solution may be pre- 
sented after the children have had instruction and study of 
the topic covered. In this case they may serve as a checkup 
or review of the subject matter. At other times, to arouse in- 
terest and enthusiasm for the study of a selected topic, the 
teacher may raise the problems for solution before the subject 
has been treated. 


Supplementary Books 

It is highly desirable to have many supplementary books 
for reference work in the religion class. Many of the Catholic 
readers contain material which often correlates well with the 
religion subject matter. Children should be given free access 
to such material at stated times. They will enjoy looking up 
their own stories and poems, reading them and reporting on 
them to the class for discussion. Reporting to the class is 
desirable since careful expression leads the children to accurate 
thinking. Class discussion should spring more from the desire 
of the pupil himself to say something than from an obligation 
imposed upon him to say something. The light thrown upon a 
topic by the opinion and added facts elicited in class discus- 
sion is another aid to clear thinking. The teacher of religion 
has a splendid opportunity to store the child’s mind with choice 
and beautiful thoughts and to challenge him to think through 
and enjoy the best religious poetry and prose. To cite but one 
illustration. After one class had studied the unit dealing with 
creation, one fourth-grade child found these three poems deal- 
ing with the subject. 


THE BLUEBIRD 


When God had made a host of them, 
One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold its blossom blue; 
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So into it He breathed a song 
And suddenly, with petals 
Strong as wings, away it flew. 

— Father Tabb. 


THE CREATION 

In heaven, up above 
Dwells the Father, God of love, 
He made the earth; He made the sky, 
The ocean wide, the mountain high, 
He made each flower and bird and tree, 
He made you, and He made me. 
He sends the snow; He sends the rain; 
He makes the flowers bloom again, 
And when the earth is bleak and bare, 
He feeds the birdies everywhere. 

— Berdice Moran. 


THE BEE 
God to some 
Sticky stuff 
Not yet alive 
In a hive, 
Said, “Come! hum! 
Glorify Me! 
Be My bee 
And buzz 
As I bid.” 
And sure enough, 
It was! 
And it did! 
— Father Feeney. 


Can we doubt that these poems deepened the impression of 
God as Creator in the mind of this little child? 


Religion Booklets 

Children always delight in making religion booklets. These 
may vary from simple picture booklets made by the first 
graders to booklets containing creative plays, stories, poems, 
drawings, and music made by the older children. The creative 
work is not only a means of self-expression but is a valuable 
type of pupil activity. These booklets may be made by each 
pupil as an individual project or they may be made as co- 
operative enterprises. Recently one first grade made picture 
booklets illustrating the story of the creation, as it occurred 
on the various days. The first page of the booklet was merely 
a sheet of black paper illustrating the text: “In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth. And the earth was void and 
empty, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” Another 
page illustrating: “Let the earth bring forth green herbs” was 
filled with pictures of various kinds of foliage, flowers, and 
trees. The text: “Let the waters bring forth creeping creatures 
having life” was pictured by all sorts of moving creatures. The 
work of each day of creation was pictured concretely and ap- 
propriately in a similar manner. The teacher who planned this 
class activity must have remembered that learning accom- 
panied by satisfaction tends to be most permanent. 


Dramatization 


Here are two acts of a little play written a few days ago by 
a sixth grader: 


Act I 
STEPHEN AMONG THE POOR 
Levi: And who is this Stephen, that everyone is so con- 
cerned about him? 
Joet: Don’t you know? He is one of the seven deacons. 
These men go around with the Apostles and help them wit! 
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their work of preaching to the people and feeding the poor. 

Jupa: What do the people think about him? 

Jort: Everyone loves him: He has converted many to the 
Christian faith. Today he was accused of breaking one of the 
fewish laws. You should have heard him talking to the rulers. 
Why, he more than proved that Christ was the Promised 
Redeemer. 


Act II 
STEPHEN AMONG THE RULERS 

Levi: The rulers do not seem to feel very good about it. 
Look at them now pushing him out of the city gates. How 
they forget themselves in their anger! 

Jupa: Poor Stephen! And yet, see how calm he is. He does 
not seem to see or hear them. Perhaps he is still looking into 
the heavens. A little while ago when he stood before the Jewish 


Council, he said: “Behold I see the heavens opened and the ~ 


Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” That was 
too much for the rulers. It looks as if they are going to kill 
him. 

The teacher need have little fear that children who can con- 
vert their religion stories into playlets similar to this have 
not caught the spirit and significance of the lesson. 


Pictures and Living Pictures 
The use of pictures in connection with the teaching of other 
school subjects has been a commonplace in our schools for 
many years. The skillful teacher of religion utilizes the pic- 
ture as a pleasurable means of conveying religious thought. 
In some instances it is profitable to let the children search 
through Catholic magazines and catalogs supplied by houses 


dealing in religious articles for appropriate pictures. Again, ° 


the teacher may present pictures for discussion and study. The 
children may sometimes pantomime the pictures. It is of great 
interest and value for younger children to reproduce the 
various poses and actions in religious pictures. At times, the 
children may be arranged into groups, each group to represent 
a picture, while the other children name the picture or tell the 
story which the living picture represents. Learning in this way 
is most effective since it appeals to the child. 


Puzzle Solving 

Is there anything that appeals to children more than puzzle 
solving? Let the children make riddles using the religion 
material. “I was healed by Jesus when He was far away. Who 
am I?” “I was with Jesus in a boat. Who am I?” Of course, 
the riddles need not all be as simple as these but these may 
serve as “starters” to ease the children in. Later on, they may 
be more involved. For instance, one may be: “I am a woman 
of Jericho. I received the spies sent to view the Promised Land 
by Josue. I hid them on the roof of my house under some stalks 
of flax that were spread out to dry, when they were pursued 
by the king’s soldiers. After the soldiers had gone, I let the 
spies down from my window by means of a rope. I made them 
promise that they would spare me and my relatives when 
Jericho was taken. Who am I?” (Rahab.) 


The Bulletin Board 

The bulletin board may be used as a new incentive to pupil 
activity and as a means of arousing and sustaining effort. 
Pupils may be assigned in turn to care for its arrangement 
week by week. Here is the opportunity to familiarize upper- 
grade children with the work of the Catholic Press and to 
habituate them to its use. Current Catholic newspapers and 
magazines are teeming with articles of interest and value to 
the religion classes. Just a few items of recent date have been 
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selected for mention here. “The State and the Catholic School” 
— America. “Are Negroes in Christ?”— The Wanderer. 
“Mercy Killing” — Ave Maria. “Famous Persons Have Taught 
us to Overcome Difficulties” — Young Catholic Messenger. 
“Will the Good or Bad Seed Prevail?” — Sunday Visitor. 
Articles such as these broaden the child’s knowledge with 
reference to religious truth and bring home to him that re- 
ligion is not a thing apart but it is for life. 

It is easy to see that the teaching of religion need not be a 
laborious and tiresome ordeal for teacher or pupil. Pupils may 
readily be brought to feel that the religion period is a distinct 
privilege in the Catholic school. 

Recognizing that religion is more important than any other 
subject and the most important of all subjects, in closing may 
I ask you two questions: Are we using the best instrumental 
aids in our teaching of religion? Are we applying pedagogical 
principles to the problem of teaching religion or are we still 
continuing pedagogical errors which we have long since dis- 
carded in the secular subjects for sound reasons ? 


©. 


The Catholic Ideal and Higher Learning 


HE name of Robert M. Hutchins, president of Chicago 
"Ptnivenity and author of Higher Learning, has become so 

prominently identified with educational progress that it 
is impossible to ignore even his informal utterances. This is a 
fortunate circumstance. Speaking before the Midwest Regional 
Unit of the National Catholic Educational Association, Dr. 
Hutchins gave Catholic educators food for serious and pro- 
voking thought. 

“My charge,” he stated, “is that Catholic education is not 
Catholic enough. The Catholic Church has the longest in- 
tellectual tradition of any institution in the contemporary 
world, the only uninterrupted tradition and the only explicit 
tradition ; that is, it is the only institution which is conscious 
of its tradition. What I say is that this traditon must not be 
merely an ideal, but must be practiced. Knowledge of it can 
be revealed by the great books in which it is embodied. If you 
say that your students know the classics, I will deny it. Not 
one per cent of our secular graduates do and I don’t think 
yours are any better. Great books cannot be understood merely 
by turning the pages: understanding them requires certain 
arts, which in the case of reading and writing and speaking 
are the liberal arts. . . . If the products of your education 
are what they should be, your students must excel in the 
liberal arts. You have a great tradition to uphold. We have, 
or think we have, none. 

“This central tradition might have been upheld by the 
hierarchy of studies which existed when all universities were 
Catholic but which has now disappeared. In these days philos- 
ophy, in most universities is merely one department of fifty or 
sixty. Any attempt to secure its rightful position in the 
hierarchy would be long and arduous and in a secular univer- 
sity would be in vain. In your universities, however, it should 
be a success. Unless this is done, Catholic education will never 
be Catholic enough. The best service Catholic education can 
perform for the nation and all education is to show that the 
intellectual tradition can again be made the heart of higher 
education.” 

Another distinguished non-Catholic who recognizes the 
Catholic position in education is President Sproul of the Uni- 
versity of California. A few years ago he wrote: “I believe that 
without religion we are forced to substitute weak conventions 
for permanent values and abiding standards; that, without 
religion, civilization, with no adequate re-enforcement for the 
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strains that come upon it, must yield inevitably to disintegra- 
tion and decay. Believing these things, I believe also that the 
university which makes no effort to stimulate in its sons and 
daughters a sensitiveness to the issues of religion is likely to 
be a danger rather than a benefit to the state. Certainly it can- 
not serve its people as fully as it should unless it finds some 
way, as it has always done, to blend with knowledge and cul- 
ture the rugged force of character and the spiritual power that 
give to these life and value. So only may our knowledge be- 
come wisdom.” 

An old champion of religion in public education is Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia University. “One need 
not himself be religious,’ writes Dr. Butler, “or indeed have 
any great concern for religion, to grasp the fact that religion 
has had a very large, often a preponderant, influence in shap- 
ing out contemporary civilization and in laying the founda- 
tions of our present-day social, economic, and political institu- 
tions. Until within a reasonably short time, the process of 
education itself was dominated by religion — often, to be sure, 
in a very narrow and illiberal spirit. During the half century 
just past, this condition has changed entirely, and religious 
knowledge, together with religious interest, is passing, all too 
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rapidly, out of the educational process. . . . The school chila 
is entitled to receive and should receive that particular form 
of religious instruction and training which his parents and 
natural guardians hold dear. This cannot be done if the pro- 
gram of the tax supported schools is arranged on the theory 
that religion is to be excluded from the educational process 
or treated merely incidentally as an element in home life. The 
government’s indifference to religion must not be allowed to 
become opposition to religion.” 

Against these three distinguished non-Catholic educators are 
aligned those thousands of Catholic parents who refuse to fol- 
low the guidance of the Church in insisting upon a religious 
education. Perhaps there is no choice on the matter for a few 
students who, for economic or other reason, must select a non- 
Catholic school. But often the choice is between the intellectual 
tradition of Catholicism and the special prestige of a richly 
endowed university. May we not hope for the day when our 
Catholic schools will be able to escape the handicaps imposed 
by poverty and misunderstanding to emerge as the real leaders 
in America’s quest of the higher learning and to fulfill the 
highest hopes of Catholic education’s non-Catholic friends ? — 
Catholic University Bulletin. 


Health Education in the Grades 


Sister Vincent de Paul, O.P., B.S., M.A., R.N. 


HE term health education is not a 

new one, and teachers are more or 

less familiar with the principles of 
school hygiene, yet there seems to be a 
lack of understanding as to the exact 
content of a health-education program 
for the elementary grades. Health educa- 
tion has been defined as the sum of ex- 
periences in school and elsewhere which 
favorably influence habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge pertaining to individual, com- 
munity, and racial health. (1)! Such a 
program is much broader in scope than 
the limited but very important subject 
of hygiene, and necessitates the formu- 
lation of very definite objectives for its 
successful projection. 


Aims of Health Education 

One of the most serious problems that 
face us as leaders of a profession is to 
organize in our own thinking the best 
thoughts on the meaning and value of 
health as obtained from specialists of our 
day. If we do this we shall have a definite 
plan for health education based upon 
scientific, psychological, and sociological 
principles. (2) A Joint Committee of the 
American Medical Association and the 
National Education Association has pre- 
pared a report which represents the best 
medical, social, and educational ideas of 


1Figures in parentheses refer to the list of references 
at the end of this article. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. Sister Vincent de Paul 
has given this paper an excellent analysis of 
the scope of a health program in the grades, 
the means that may be used, and practical 
suggestions and programs for carrying them 
out. The parochial school needs to be espe- 
cially interested in a school-health program, 
and to utilize to the full the available public- 
health services. 


the day. The aims of health education, 
as formulated by this committee are: 

1. To instruct children and youth so 
that they may conserve and improve 
their own health. 

2. To establish in them the habits and 
principles of living throughout their 
school life, which in later years will 
assure that abundant vigor and vitality 
which provide the basis for the greatest 
possible happiness and service in per- 
sonal, family, and community life. 

3. To influence parents and other 
adults, through the health-education pro- 
gram for children, to better habits and 
attitudes, so that the school may become 
an effective agency for the promotion of 
the social aspects of health education in 
the family and community as well as in 
the school itself. 

4. To improve the individual and com- 
munity life of the future; to insure a 
better second generation, and a still 
better third generation — a healthier and 


fitter nation and race. (3) 

While health education deals with 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge pertain- 
ing to individual, community, and racial 
health, it is essential that we think of 
health in its relation to definite social 
accomplishment. In other words, health 
is not an end in itself, except for per- 
sons who are ill. Neither is health an 
end in education; it is a means by which 
the larger aims of education may be real- 
ized more fully. In reality we should con- 
sider health as that quality which enables 
us to live most and serve best. (4) When 
considered from this point of view, the 
preservation or promotion of health 
strengthens the ability of the individual 
to perform the duties of citizenship. 


Planning Health Education 

The health-education program may be 
planned in three units: (1) health in- 
struction; (2) health service; (3) phys- 
ical education. The first of this series is 
the most important from the standpoint 
of education, and lays the foundation for 
the success of the other units. The de- 
velopment of desirable practice is the 
most essential feature of health instruc- 
tion. We cannot begin too early to de- 
velop these habits, but use of the term 
health i» to be avoided until the child 
is able to interpret it in the abstract. 
The major part of all instruction in 
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the primary grades deals with habit 
formation; here the element of repeti- 
tion is essential. In the intermediate 
grades health habits are stressed and 
increased attention is given*to knowl- 
edge regarding health as a guiding in- 
fluence for the practice of habits formed, 
and the acceptance of new ones. During 
early adolescence the amount of time 
devoted to habit formation decreases 
while the greater emphasis is given to 
teaching of health knowledge and the de- 
velopment of worth-while attitudes. 
Especially is this true with regard to 
community hygiene. It is at this time 
that the child begins to appreciate and 
take recognition of the world about him 
in ever-widening circles. 

The teacher should bear in mind that 
a mere knowledge of health is insuffi- 
cient. Modern education has adopted a 
principle that a thing is actually learned 
only insofar as it modifies human con- 
duct. No better application can be made 
of this principle than in health instruc- 
tion. A knowledge of vitamins is of value 
only when this knowledge is used for the 
improvement of personal or community 
health. It should be observed that the 
normal child is not interested primarily 
in his health. If he is ill he wants to get 
well, but as soon as the pain or discom- 
fort has left him, he ceases to be inter- 
ested in illness. The young child thinks 
largely in terms of the present and cares 
little about the past and less about the 
future. As he grows older he will draw 
upon the ever-increasing fund of knowl- 
edge gained through past experiences for 
the solution of problems with which he is 
confronted. All this argues for the de- 
velopment of health instruction which 
deals with activities or life situations. 
For example, the morning health inspec- 
tion is an activity through which habits 
of personal cleanliness are developed ; in 
the upper grades, the health club is an 
agency through which desirable attitudes 
pertaining to individual and community 
health may be established. (5) 


Teaching Through Correlation 

Every part of the school program that 
is intrinsically related to health educa- 
tion should be utilized. Opportunities to 
correlate health with other school sub- 
jects occur frequently; in fact most of 
the subject matter may be taught 
through correlation. Special care should 
be taken in preparing lessons so that the 
health material will be correct and inter- 
esting and receive its due amount of at- 
tention. Special periods set aside for the 
teaching of health are considered un- 
desirable, rather a plan is preferable 
whereby there is an interweaving of in- 
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struction and activities throughout the 
regular school day. 

Since children are in school for only a 
small portion of the day or of the year 
it is imperative that parents understand 
and be in sympathy with our school 
health work if any marked success is to 
be achieved. The school should not at- 
tempt to take the place of the home, but 
it will fail in a part of its responsibility 
if it does not become an important factor 
in making the home. Among the numer- 
ous means that have proved satisfactory 
in securing co-operation of parents, the 
following are suggested: 

1. Requests that parents come to 
school for consultation about the school 
health program either as individuals or 
in small groups. 

2. Utilization of the local Home and 
School Association as a means of dis- 
seminating knowledge with reference to 
the program and in establishing whole- 
some public opinion. 

3. Monthly reports sent to parents 
showing the condition of the child’s 
health in such matters as the correction 
of remediable defects and the results of 
the weighing and measuring units. 

4. Health pageants given as public 
performances on such occasions as May 
Day. 


Measuring Results 
A publication Health Education (6) 
contains a series of carefully graded 
scales which may be used to measure the 
effectiveness of instruction. Using these 


scales as norms the subject matter for 
each grade can follow the outline here 
given: 

I. Healthy Organism: Nutrition, large 
muscle activities, sleep and rest, use of 
fresh air and sunshine, elimination, care 
of skin, hair, feet, hands, use and care of 
clothing, care of teeth, mouth, nose, and 
throat, eyes, ears, and voice. 

II. The Healthy Personality: Mental 
and emotional health, social health, and 
work. 

III. The Healthy Home and Com- 
munity : The healthy home, control of in-° 
fection, use of professional health service, 
temperance, safety, first aid. 

It is very difficult to measure accurate- 
ly habits and attitudes. Objective tests 
have been evolved for health knowl- 
edge. (7) As to a guide to teachers, mini- 
mum essentials covering most important 
health items have been inserted at the 
end of grade three. Frequent refer- 
ence to these minimum essentials will 
assist the teacher in placing the proper 
emphasis where it belongs. It must be 
remembered that methods in health edu- 
cation like those for any other subject 
must have standards. Sometimes the 
class and even the teacher becomes so 
enthusiastically interested in the activity 
or method itself that the educational 
value is lost. This, of course, is to be 
avoided even in long-range planning. 


Motivating Health Instruction 
The best teaching is that which uses 
activities growing out of the familiar ex- 
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periences of children. The following 
methods may be used for motivating 
health instruction : 

1. The periodic health examination 
(school physician). 

2. Weighing and measuring program. 

3. Health stories in the lower grades. 
An excellent collection of such materials 
is given in Health Training in Schools 
by Theresa Daisdill and published by 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 

4. Health rhymes and songs. These 
should contain original material and not 
cheap parodies of popular melodies. 

5. Posters and pictures correlated with 
art. They should be true in the mes- 
sages they carry and not produce wrong 
ideas and attitudes. 

6. Health pageants and 
Health club above fifth grade. 

7. Commercial advertising material. 
Care should be exercised that it be at- 
tractive, true to fact, and not contain too 
much of the ad. Schools cannot afford 
to be agents for advertising propaganda. 

8. Wall charts. showing progress in 
height, weight, and formation of health 
habits. Habit calendar. 

9. Use of magazines; for example, 
Hygeia published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

The ingenious teacher will discover 
other methods of making her instruction 
interesting and valuable as well as insur- 
ing transfer to home life. 


exhibits. 


Teacher, Doctor, Nurse 

There should be a spirit of friendly 
co-operation between the teaching staff 
and the school nurse whose activities 
should include the more technical aspects 
of the health service. In schools where no 
nursing service is provided, the teacher 
may be compelled to render a certain 
amount of first aid and other emergency 
treatment. The prudent teacher, how- 
ever, will minimize the amount of such 
attention given; the sight of bandages 
and other surgical supplies have a psy- 
chological effect and a multitude of im- 
aginary ills are the result. Moreover the 
expense is to be considered, and unless 
provided by other means would become 
a burden. Every teacher should be famil- 
iar with the ordinary symptoms of com- 
municable disease in order to recognize 
incipient cases and by exclusion prevent 
epidemics. Some hysteria follows the de- 
velopment of such a disease and the in- 
formed person can do much to arrest the 
fears of both children and parent. 

In general the health service proper is 
controlled by external agencies as the 
local citv board of health. Even though 
the school is not financing the service, 
it is well for the Sisters to know the 
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duuies of the nurse and how extensively 
they are being done. Through tactful 
supervision much valuable time may be 
saved and irrelevant detail avoided. The 
health service is divided between the 
school physician and the nurse, or may 
be performed by the nurse alone. It in- 
cludes the following: 

Health and medical inspection: health 
examinations and follow-up work includ- 
ing health care and correction of reme- 
diable defects: 

a) Daily health inspection, primarily 
for the control and prevention of com- 
municable diseases in schools. 

L) Periodic health examinations in- 
cluding monthly weighing, and at least 
annual general health examination. 

c) Correction of remediable defects, 
including not only the fitting of glasses 
for defective vision, the removal of dis- 
eased tonsils and adenoids, prophylactic 
cleaning of teeth and corrective dental 
treatment; but also special measures for 
the correction of malnutrition and in- 
dividual gymnastics for the correction of 
orthopedic defects. (9) 

d) Administration of 
and vaccination treatment. 

e) Keep all records of examinations 
and treatments. 

As to the hygiene of instruction it is 
essential that the school be conducted in 
a manner which safeguards and promotes 
health. The school day should be ar- 
ranged so that fatigue is not marked dur- 
ing the late afternoon. Of considerable 
significance is the order in which sub- 
jects appear, length of recitation, and 
recess periods. No school program can be 
regarded as hygienic if it overtaxes the 
children either physically or mentally, or 
fails to provide for a proper balance in 
school work, play, rest, and the taking 
of nourishment. Many factors in the 
realm of hygiene of instruction and the 
school plant are beyond our control and 
while the ideal is to be desired, circum- 
stances compel the making most of the 
present situation. 

The very nature of the physical-edu- 
cation program necessitates the assist- 
ance of a secular teacher for that division 
of the health program, but the Sisters 
should know the values and objectives of 
a good physical-education program. The 
health values in physical education are 
to be secured by making the environment 
of the physical activities healthful and 
guiding the individual in the choice of 
motor activities, which, while satisfying 
his native interests are within range of 
his mental and physical qualifications 
and limitations. Physical education has 
a third contribution to make in provid- 
ing suitable leisure-time activities 
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through the development of neuromus- 
cular skills. The needs for recreation are 
mental as well as physical, and the 
wholehearted participation in clean sport 
provides a splendid means of both mental 
and physical recreation. The playing of 
games is an excellent means of accom- 
plishing the chief objectives of physical 
education; the promotion of health 
through muscular activity; the inculca- 
tion of satisfactory social and moral 
habits through proper regard for class- 
mates, the rules of the game, and good 
sportsmanship in either success or fail- 
ure; the use of the game as a leisure- 
time activity. (10) 

With ever-increasing demands upon 
the time of the parochial-school teacher, 
comes the question as to when all this 
health contribution can be made. Much 
is now being done and every teacher is 
doing more than she realizes by way of 
instruction either directly or indirectly. 
The great movement is upon us and 
whether we do much or little, let what we 
do be our best toward the advance of 
health education in our schools where 
the teaching of other subjects equals and 
frequently surpasses in quality that of 
the public-school systems. 
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VISITING OUR NEIGHBORS 


Last year Canada played host to approx- 
imately 15,000,000 Americans, a number 
that exceeds the entire population of the 
Dominion by about 4,000,000. They repre- 
sent, of course, visitors who crossed the 
line into Canada by all means of transpor- 
tation. The balance of trade, however, is 
not entirely lopsided for it is estimated that 
more than 3,000,000 Canadians paid a re- 
turn call,to the United States, and figured 
on a per capita basis, this represents a 
pretty fair piece of reciprocity in neigh)or- 
liness. — Canadian Teacher. 












CHRISTMAS 


rw4HE seven days preceding the vigil of Christmas are marked 
[is the office by the recitation, before and after the Magnif- 
icat, of the “O” or greater antiphons. The word “antiphon”’ 
comes from the Greek and means “singing opposite” or “alternate 
choir.” They are called “O” antiphons because they begin with 
this particular interjection. They are called “greater” because they 
follow a rule of their own. By exception to the practice for ferial 
days, they are recited in full both before and after the canticle. 
In some churches, they were sung even thrice: before the Magnij- 
icat, before the Gloria Patri, after the Sicut erat. 

Their purpose is to remind us that the Son of Mary is the Son 
of God. Their opening words are: O Sapientia, O Adonai, O 
Radix Jesse, O Clavis David, O Oriens, O Rex Gentium, O 
Emmanuel; all scriptural titles of our Lord. They conclude with 
a distinct petition to the coming Saviour. “O Wisdom, come and 
teach us the ways of prudence... ; “O Key of David... 
come and lead from prison the captives sitting in darkness and in 
the shadow of death . . . ; “O Emmanuel, our King and Law- 
giver, the Desired of nations and their Saviour, come and save 
us, our Lord and our God... . ” 

Christmas is the feast of the birth of our Lord in the stable of 
Bethlehem, followed by the adoration of the shepherds. The 
Church names this feast: Dies Natalis, the Birthday. In an old 
English book of 1038 it is called Christes Maesse. The French 
Noél seems to be derived from the two last syllables of Emmanuel. 

The first reference to this feast is found in the works of St. 
Clement of Alexandria (++ 215); who complains of certain 
writers who “overcuriously” assign not only the year, but the 
day of Christ’s birth, placing it on Pachon 25; i.e., May 20, of 
the twenty-eighth year of Augustus. From some other passages 
of his writings we are entitled to infer that some churches kept 
the feast of the Epiphany and together with it the feast of the 
Nativity, on the sixth or tenth of January. Pope Julius I (337- 
352) assigned December 25 for that feast, and this is the sole 
reason why we celebrate it on that particular date. 

The early Christians did not keep the birthday of our Saviour, 
apparently because the pagans kept with disgraceful excesses the 
birthdays of their gods and of their emperors. Hence, the true 
date of the birth of our Lord, concerning which the Gospels are 
silent, was soon forgotten. Julius I decided on December 25 
through some mathematical deductions from the writings of 
Josephus, the historian, but unfortunately those calculations do 
not rest on solid foundation. True, we find in some old Roman 
calendars, or lists of names, December 25, quoted as the day of 
the birth of our Saviour. This does not settle the question; those 
documents are posterior to the decree of Julius I. Popular astron- 
omy may have had something to do with the selection of the date. 
Astronomers then placed the yearly birth of the sun after the 
shortest day; i.e., at the end of December. Ecclesiastical writers 
were pleased to find a similitude between the time of the birth 
of Christ and the time of the birth of the sun. “Oh, how wonder- 
fully acted Providence, that on that day on which the sun was 
born .. . Christ should be born!” exclaims St. Cyprian (+ 258). 
Moreover a tradition going back to the days of Tertullian (born 
about 160) stated that our Lord had died on March 25. Here 
again the popular instinct demanded an exact number of years 
in a divine life, and therefore placed the Annunciation and In- 
carnation on March 25; hence the Nativity followed on Decem- 
ber 25. Unfortunately astronomical reasons are against the prob- 
ability of the death of our Saviour on March 25. The knowl- 
edge of the true date of the birth of our Lord would satisfy our 
curiosity; it would not nourish our piety. 
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All churches soon adopted the date assigned by the Pope to 
the feast of Christmas. St. Gregory of Nyssa celebrates it in 
Cappadocia in 380; St. John Chrysostom, in Antioch, in 386; 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, in Constantinople, in 399. St. Jerome in 
411 rebukes the Church in Palestine for keeping Christ’s birth- 
day on the day of the Epiphany. Between the years 427-432, 
December 25 is accepted by the Church in Egypt as Christmas 
day. Non-Catholic Armenians alone in all the world today still 
keep Christmas and the Epiphany as one feast on January 6. 

Aetheria, or as she is also called Sylvia of Aquitaine, in Gaul, 
a pilgrim, writing about the year 388, and describing what she 
had witnessed, states that in Rome, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem a 
double office was sung on the day chosen to celebrate the feast 
of the Nativity. The custom of celebrating three Masses, one at 
midnight, one at dawn, one later on in the morning, was a well- 
established one in the days of Gregory I (+ 604). Those three 
Masses have been connected with the three epochs of mankind: 
the Aboriginal, the Judaic, and the Christian eras. St. Thomas 
Aquinas sees in them a homage paid to the triple birth of our 
Lord: in eternity, from the Father; in time, from Mary; in the 
soul, by divine grace. “The eternal birth of the Word,” says In- 
nocent III, “is completely concealed from us; the prophet says 
of it: Who can speak of it! To express these impenetrable mys- 
teries the first Mass is said during the darkness of the night. The 
temporal birth of the Saviour is partly concealed and partly 
known; hidden, as to the manner, known, as to the fact. The 
hour of dawn consecrated to the second Mass well recalls this 
mixture of light and darkness. His spiritual birth is a bright 
light; this light is shown by the actions of him who has become 
the tabernacle of Jesus Christ. These mysteries are expressed in 
the third Mass celebrated during the day.” Others prefer to say 
that in the first Mass Christ is honored as the “Light of the 
World,” in the second as the “Prince of Peace,” and in the third 
as the “Bringer of the glad tidings of our adoption as sons.” 

At the midnight Mass the Introit proposes the mystery for our 
adoration. “The Lord hath said to me: Thou art My Son, this 
day have I begotten thee. Why have the Gentiles raged-and the 
people devised vain things?” (Ps. 2:7, 1). In the Epistle (Tit. - 
2:11-15), God in His kindness instructs us to live justly and 
godly: His only-begotten Son gives Himself up for us to cleanse 
us from all iniquity. St. Luke (2:1—14) in the Gospel describes 
the scene: Caesar Augustus reigns, Cyrinus is the local governor. 
The whole world is being enrolled. Joseph and Mary come to 
Bethlehem. In the stable Jesus is born. Outside, shepherds are 
watching over their flocks. One angel appears to them: “Fear 
not . . . for this day is born to you a Saviour.” Next, they see 
and hear a multitude of angels: “Glory be to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 

This teaching is expounded further in the Introit of the second 
Mass. “‘A light shall shine upon us this day, for our Lord is born 
tous. . . .” The Epistle (Tit. 3:4~7) states what that shining 
light reveals: To God’s mercy we owe everything, hence loyalty 
to Him! The Gospel continues with Luke’s narrative (2:15—20): 
The angels have delivered their message. The shepherds leave 
their flocks unguarded. They go in haste and adore our Lord, 
and return to their ordinary duties, glorifying and praising God 
for all the things they had heard and seen. 

In the third Mass the Church insists on the fact that the Child 
of Bethlehem is not only the smiling babe seen by our eyes on 
the straw, in the manger, but the eternal and uncreated God as ° 
well. The Introit reads: “A Child is born to us . . . , and His 
name shall be called the Angel of great counsel.” With St. Paul 
(Heb. 1:1—12) she hails Him as the King and Ruler of all things. 
In her Gospel, together with St. John (1:1-14), she tears apart 
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the veils of eternity, and lays bare the secret of God. “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. . . . He came unto His own, and His own re- 
ceived Him not. But as many as received Him, He gave them 
power to be made the sons of God. . . . And the Word was made 
Flesh and dwelt among us.” When the choir sings the Creed at 
high Mass, the sacred ministers and the congregation with them, 
kneel at the words: “Et incarnatus est.” This ceremony, an act of 
homage to the Incarnation, takes place also on the feast of the 
Annunciation. 

Round the feast of Christmas gravitate many joyous customs, 
some borrowed from the pagan world and sancitified by the 
Church, others of Christian origin. Pagans used to exchange gifts 
about the time of the new year in honor of the goddess Strenia: 
hence the source of Christmas cards and presents; hence again the 
word étrennes given to that exchange of gifts, in France, on New 
Year’s Day. Woden, the Norwegian god, and Berchta, his consort, 
were supposed to visit the earth, riding their white charger, be- 
tween December 25 and January 5, to bless the land and men. 
Later on well-filled stockings on Christmas morning displayed 
the gifts brought by St. Martin on his white horse, or by St. 
Nicholas: hence Santa Claus and his team of reindeer. The 
Yule-log, yule from the old English yol, the name of that season of 
the year equivalent to December and January, may be a remnant 
of ‘bygone bonfires accompanied with dancing, or the survival of 
a practice of old England. A tenant had the right to live at his 
lord’s expense as long as a “wheel,” viz., a round piece of wood, 
given by him, would burn. The green mistletoe takes us back to 
the days of the Druids. On the other hand the first Christmas 
tree seems to have displayed its candles and its gifts, at Strats- 
burg as recently as 1605. 

The crib, a reproduction more or less accurate of the scene in 
the stable of Bethlehem, is due to St. Francis of Assisi (1181— 
1226). Three years before his death the saint wished to celebrate 
at Grecio the feast of the Nativity of our Lord. With the Pope’s 
permission, in a stable he prepared a crib in which he placed 
some hay. An ox and an ass were brought, since popular tradition, 
however, without any scriptural warrant, required their presence 
in the stable during that night. The saint called his religious 
together. People came carrying lanterns, singing hymns and 
canticles. St. Francis remained kneeling close to the crib, pene- 
trated with the tenderest piety, his face bathed with tears of 
happiness. It is believed that Jesus appeared to him: a little child 
wrapped up in swaddling clothes, on the straw, in the crib; Bethle- 
hem once again. 

To elucidate still further the meaning of Christmas, and to 
make us realize the wonderful condescension of the Lord, now one 
of us, the Church has surrounded this solemnity, with other feasts, 
so many jewels adorning a most precious crown. She keeps the 
feast of St. Stephen, protomartyr, December 26; St. John, the 
beloved Apostle, December 27; the Holy Innocents, December 
28; St. Thomas a Becket of Canterbury, December 29; St. Sylves- 
ter, pope (314-335), December 31. St. Stephen died a martyr by 
will, love, and blood. St. John was a martyr by will and by love; 
the Holy Innocents by blood alone. We know not how many in- 
fants were put to death by order of King Herod. Some old 
writers, misinterpreting scriptural texts, reckoned their number 
by the thousand. Considering the scanty population of Bethlehem 
and surrounding districts in those days, thirty or thereabouts 
would be a more likely figure. The Church wears purple vestments 
for the Mass of the Holy Innocents on December 28, because 
they died at a time when heaven was still closed. It was opened 
to the souls of the just on Ascension day. Out of compassion for 
the weeping mothers, the Church omits at this Mass the Gloria 
and the Alleluia: so it is explained. St. Thomas a Becket died a 
martyr’s death in defense of the rights, liberties, and privileges 
of the Church: December 29, 1170. St. Sylvester occupied the 
chair of St. Peter when Constantine the Emperor, whom he 
baptized, gave peace and liberty to the Church founded by the 
Child of Bethlehem. 

On the Sunday during the octave the Church draws our at- 
tention to one particular effect due to the Nativity. The Introit 
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reads: “While all things were in quiet silence, and the night was 
in the midst of her course, Thy almighty Word leapt down from 
heaven, from Thy royal throne” (Wisdom 18:14, 15). The Epis:le 
explains one of the works accomplished by that almighty Word 
(Gal. 4:1—7). We are no longer under tutors and governors, we 
have received the Spirit of adoption of sons, and can cry in our 
hearts: Abba, Father. That adoption imposes duties and obliga- 
tions, of which the Gospel (the continuation of the Gospel to be 
read on the feast of the Presentation, February 2) reminds us, in 
the words of the prophecy of Simeon to Mary the mother of 
Jesus: “this child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection 
of many in Israel” (Luke 2:33-40). The office and Mass of this 
Sunday are more often said on a week day, being displaced by 
some more important feast. 

January 1 is the day in Circumcisione Domini et Octava 
Nativitatis as we read both in the Breviary and in the Missal. 
According to the Mosaic Law, the rite of the circumcision was 
performed eight days after the birth of the child, in the local 
synagogue or in the house where the mother of the child resided. 
Jesus, made under the law, submitted to this Mosaic rite that He 
might redeem them who were under the law, procure for all the 
spirit of adoption of sons, and bear in His own flesh the stigma 
of sin, from which He wishes to cleanse all. The Epistle (Tit. 
2:11-15) refers to spiritual circumcision through which we deny 
ungodliness and worldly desires, to live soberly, justly, and godly. 
The Gospel for the day is the shortest of all Gospels throughout 
the year. It consists of one verse only: (Luke 2:21) On this 
day the Child was named Jesus “which was called by the angel 
before He was conceived in the womb.” 

Gaul celebrated this feast as far back as 567. Rome, in the 
seventh century, kept not so much the feast of the Circumcision, 
as the octave of Christmas. Nowadays, on this day the Church 
honors both our Lord and His mother. The prayers of the day 
refer to her. In the Breviary, the responses and the antiphons 
set forth her privileges and extol her prerogatives. 

The Church begins her new year on the first Sunday in Advent; 
as early as November 27; or as late as December 3. Since the 
days of Julius Caesar, January 1 has been off and on what it is 
today in most countries, the beginning of the civil year. The 
pagans dedicated this particular time to festivals in honor of 
Saturn and of Strenia. Hence the statement of St. Augustine 
(+ 430): “During those days we fast, so as to pray and weep for 
the pagans indulging in their games.” Atto, bishop of Vercelli in 
the tenth century, rebuked those who profaned the holy Christ- 
mastide by “pagan dances, songs, and the lighting of lamps.” 

The invocation of the holy name “Jesus” brings help in 
temporal matters, procures consolation at the time of trial, pro- 
tects from the snares of the devil, obtains every blessing and 
grace needed for time and eternity. A feast in honor of the Holy 
Name was instituted only in 1530 at the request of the Friars 
Minor. Originally it was kept on the second Sunday after 
Epiphany; now, more appropriately, on the Sunday between 
the Circumcision and the Epiphany, or on January 2nd whenever 
the Epiphany falls on a Sunday. 

St. Bernardine of Sienna (+ May 20, 1444), a Friar Minor, 
missionary, reformer, and often called the Apostle of Italy, had 
a great devotion to the Holy Name. The two first and the last 
letters of the name “Jesus” were painted, at his request, on a 
wooden tablet which he used to make the sign of the cross over 
the sick. This, at times, became the instrument of miraculous 
cures. (This monogram “JH S” is just a contraction of the name 
Jesus from a modified Greek spelling. To read in those three let- 
ters the initials of Jesus Hominum Salvator, is to depart irom 
the ancient version.) He was anxious that this monogram should 
be inscribed on the gates of cities, and on the doors of dwellings. 
We find it on Church vestments, altars, etc. . . . We have to 
thank him for the addition of the name “Jesus” to the Hail 
Mary: “Blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” 
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If Communism is ever thoroughly defeated in America it will not be 
by propaganda but by action. — The Echo (Buffalo, N. Y.). 
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Individual Adjustment of Pupils 
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resHE school in recent years has accom- 
k plished a great deal toward individualizing 
the child.* But, much more remains to be 
done. In the treatment of the problems of 
discipline, many schools still think in terms 
of successful administration. When the boy or 
girl who shows any undesirable behavior traits 
becomes a disturbing element in the school, 
the simplest solution of the situation is his 
or her dismissal. Recently the statement was 
made to me by the principal of a large city 
school: ‘“‘We have no problem children in our 
school. If they don’t behave themselves, we 
put them out.” This is one way of dealing 
with the situation, though by no means a con- 
structive way. It does not soive the child’s 
problem, nor does it assure society of a future 
useful citizen. Two cases among many which 
came to my attention during the past year 
will, I think, illustrate the harm that might 
come to an innocent child under such a 
regime. 


Two Problem Cases 


John was eleven years old, and of average 
intelligence; he was repeating the fourth grade. 
Although he realized, so far as a child can 
realize, that his work of the previous year 
had been unsatisfactory, his nonpromotion 
at the termination of the school year came as 
a surprise. On promotion day he wept bitterly 
and begged pathetically for a “chance” in the 
next grade. The principal refused him saying, 
“You did nothing by daydreaming all. last 
year; you will do no more this year if you are 
promoted.” John lived up to his reputation. 
The first few weeks of school he spent in 
daydreaming; later he became a serious disci- 
pline problem, annoying both his teacher and 
the other children. He had been punished 
blindly and with no good result. I say 
blindly, because he was punished for be- 
havior which was only a symptom; no effort 
was made to discover the basic factor which 
was the real cause of his undesirable be- 
havior. An investigation of his home showed 
that during the previous year John’s father 
had suffered a serious mental break. The 
family because of economic conditions were 
unable to provide private hospitalization, and 
their ignorance and pride kept them from 
having him committed to a state hospital. It 
was only when he attempted to take his life 
that they submitted to his removal from the 
home. All this time, a year or more, the 
family composed of the mother and three 
children of whom John was the youngest 
lived, night and day, in a state of extreme 
mental strain. Can we wonder that John spent 
his school hours in daydreaming? Neither the 
teacher nor the principal was able to help him 
because they were totally unaware of the 
fundamental cause of his lack of application. 

Thomas, an attractive boy of nine, of dull 
normal intelligence, was referred to me for 
truancy. On two occasions he had been a 
truant and on both occasions had spent the 
day visiting the many stores along the main 
street. The last time he remained away from 
school he returned home with several small 
trinkets. When questioned by his father con- 
cerning the articles he said a boy had given 
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them to him. Later when questioned by his 
mother he admitted that he had taken them 
from the five-and-ten-cent store. An inter- 
view with the mother in the home revealed 
the following. Thomas had entered the first 
grade in the public school. He was not suc- 
cessful and had to repeat the grade. He did 
not meet with much more success the second 
year and hence the parents decided to try 
him in the parochial school. After the trans- 
fer was made Thomas seemed to pick up and 
his parents were well pleased with his progress. 
He continued the year and was promoted to 
second grade. During the following summer 
months the family moved into a new neighbor- 
hood. While there was a parochial school 
within walking distance of the new home, the 
parents hesitated to make another transfer. 
On the ninth of September Thomas was en- 
rolled again in the school he had attended the 
previous year. This necessitated riding the 
trolley back and forth to school and meant 
that he was away from home from 8:15 in the 
morning until 4:30 in the afternoon —a very 
long day for a nine-year-o!d boy. In the third 
week of September the stealing of the trinkets 
occurred. When it was explained to both the 
parents and the school authorities that the 
misbehavior of Thomas might possib‘y be 
due to the long trip across the city, the long 
day away from home, and the long unsuper- 
vised noon hour, both agreed to have him 
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transferred to the school in his own neighbor- 
hood. The boy’s problems were discussed with 
the principal of the new school. She was will- 
ing to take him in and give him whatever 
special help he would need. At a later visit 
to the school and home for the purpose of 
checking on Thomas I found that he had 
adjusted nicely and had shown no undesirable 
behavior in the new situation. One might say 
that the case of Thomas was not serious. I 
grant that in the stage we found him he 
was not a serious problem; but who will say 
what the developments might have been if 
the evil tendency had been allowed to go un- 
checked? Histories of adult offenders show 
that many cases had their beginnings in 
truancy. 


A Special School Officer 


It would seem that conditions such as these 
would indicate the necessity of having as 
part of the school staff someone equipped in 
mental hygiene and social case work; one 
whose function would be to study the difficult 
children as individuals and in relation to the 
various working influences of their lives, for 
the purpose of locating the source of their 
difficulties. When the underlying factor or 
factors of the undesirable behavior are dis- 
covered, adjustment is often a simple matter 
as it was in the case of John and Thomas. 
Every case of maladjustmert has definite fac- 
tors of a physical, mental, or environmental 
nature which should be recognized and care- 
fully considered and which the ordinary class- 
room teacher has neither the time nor the 
training to recognize. We have in our school 
system, specialists in music, in art, in expres- 
sion, and in physical education. They come 
into the school to assist the regular classroom 
teachers in these various fields. A specialist 
in social adjustment might advantageously 
be added to the list. 

It is gratifying to know that many schools 
are now handling their responsibility in just 
such a manner. Many employ a social case 
worker under the title of visiting teacher or 
school counselor, whose duty it is to investi- 
gate and study the underlying factors in the 
asocial behavior of the child and with this 
knowledge in hand to assist the home and the 
school in formulating a plan of treatment. 
The purpose of the school in providing such 
a service is to discover and treat children’s 
difficulties before they have become serious. 
The service also aims, indirectly, to make the 
school people conscious of the need for in- 
dividualizing the child, for thinking in terms 
of his personality development and for re- 
garding the child in the light of his social 
experiences. It also aims at a more intelli- 
gent and constructive relationship between 
the school and the home. It is responsible for 
giving the home and the school, as well as 
the child himself, some insight into the cause 
of his maladjustment. With a visiting teacher 
in a school it would be impossible for any 
child to become seriously involved in any 
difficulty with the school or with the law 
without a thorough investigation being made 
of his home, school, and leisure-time activi- 
ties as well as of his physical and mental 
condition, in order to determine the causal 
factors for the asocial behavior. The National 
Association of Visiting Teachers and Home 
and School Visitors makes the following sum- 
mary of the function of the visiting teacher: 

1. Study of the individual unadjusted child 
and his problems. 

2. Interpretation of: (a) School and parents 
to one another; (b) Child and parents to one 
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another; (c) Child and school to one another. 

3. Securing co-operation of parents, school, 
and community in the interests of special. 
children and of increased educational facilities 


for all children. 


4. Adjustment of the child’s difficulties 
whether the cause be found in the home, 


school, or neighborhood. 


5. Socialization of the school’s point of 


view. 
Teachers Overburdened 


Other suggestions have been made as to 
ways of handling personality and behavior 
difficulties of children in our schools. Harold 
W. Wright, M.D. (“Mental Conditions in 


Childhood,” Journal of Delinquency, Vol. 8, 
1923, p. 113) says: “In the ideal school one 


teacher would not be burdened with more than 


twenty pupils—or perhaps less, and the 


teacher would give his or her entire time to 


one class and not be specializing in one sub- 
ject of the curriculum. Individual personality 
studies of the child would be made the most 
important part of her work, because if one 
stops to think seriously about life and its 
complexities one must admit that the guid- 
ance and molding of the emotional, volitional, 
and ethical side of a child’s natural endowment 
is of vastly more importance in relation to 
the child’s future than is the acquirement of 
knowledge of even the ‘Three R’s’ or any 
other academic subject.” 

To my mind, the above suggestion is well 
taken; it describes an ideal situation. Where 
such conditions exist much that is desirable 
would be accomplished. It is also my firm con- 
viction that every teacher should have the 
personality, character, and knowledge neces- 
sary to mold, constructively, the lives of 
those individuals entrusted to her care. She 
should be well prepared in social and child 
psychology so that she may recognize un- 
desirable traits and behavior in the formative 
period and prevent them from taking root. 
However, few classrooms in our large cities 
have less than forty children, and many have 
more. Moreover, in every school, trouble- 
some situations arise which will be found to 
have their source not in the personality of 
the child, but in his social background. His 
behavior is only the symptom of the real 
trouble. Therefore, before the problem can 
be successfully treated a social investigation 
is needed. This will necessarily take the in- 
vestigator into the home and into the neigh- 
borhood. Many such visits may be necessary 
in the solution of one problem. A great deal 
of work may be needed to bring about a re- 
adjustment of the home conditions before 
the child’s immediate problem can be at- 
tacked. When a teacher has spent five hours 
of concentrated work in the classroom she is 
not in a condition, nor should it be expected 
of her, to spend her after-school hours mak- 
ing home visits and adjusting home conditions 
that are necessary for the satisfactory ad- 
justment of her particular pupils. 


Undesirable Traits Common 


Whatever method or methods are used, the 
school has a responsiblity of shaping the 
child’s behavior so that it conforms to the 
demands of society. Phyllis Blanchard (The 
Child and Society, p. 268) says: “More than 
half of the children now growing up show be- 
havior patterns which indicate that socializa- 
tion has failed at certain stages of its develop- 
ment.” She quotes from Haggerty who made 
a study of more than 800 pupils in a Minne- 
apolis public school and reported that 51 
per cent presented undesirable behavior traits. 
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Wickman, who studied the behavior of public- 
school children in Cleveland and New York, 
found a still larger percentage presenting un- 
desirable behavior. He reported 51 possible 
undesirable traits. The average for the un- 
selected school child was eight and for the 
problem child 23. In a recent study that I 
made of a selected group of eighth-grade girls 
I found that undesirable behavior traits in 
these girls varied from 2 to 28 and that 75 
per cent of the girls studied manifested from 
7 to 28 undesirable traits. 

Undesirable behavior patterns are com- 
monly classified as major and minor dis- 
orders. Those which cause the greatest in- 
jury to oneself and to others or which are in 
direct opposition to the social mores of the 
group are considered major problems. Under 
this classification usually fall such traits as 
lying, stealing, excessive quarreling, truancy, 
etc. The minor difficulties are less asocial, but 
nevertheless place a serious handicap on the 
individual and make for much social mal- 
adjustment in later life. Even when the neces- 
sity of inculcating in the child such traits as 
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honesty and truthfulness is appreciated by 


those in authority, it frequently happens that 


those less defined personality characteristics 
as jealousy, shyness, selfishness, etc., are over- 


looked in the training process. 

Emotional equipment like physical equip- 
ment needs to be properly nurtured if the 
maximum development is to be expected. As 
the normal child is subject to childhood dis- 
eases of the body which if not properly diag- 
nosed and treated leave in their trail serious 
effects that reach far into adult life so, too, 
the normal child is subject to emotional dis- 
turbances which if not diagnosed and treated 
wisely leave effects as devastating to the per- 
sonality as those physical diseases were devas- 
tating to the physical organism. If education 
is to accomplish its goal, it must be on the 
lookout for these minor maladjustments and 
assist the child in making favorable read- 
justments. If a well-adjusted, integrated in- 
dividual is to leave the school and enter so- 
ciety there to give adequately what is de- 
manded of him, the school must be prepared 
and willing to meet this demand. 


The First Christmas Crib 


Fray A ngelico Chavez 


Scenery 


Any woodland drop and props will do. If 
these are not to be had, a few Christmas 
evergreens will be very effective. For the 
grotto, an arch covered with crumpled wrap- 
ping paper will serve. For an altar use a table 
entirely surrounded by a white sheet; a cru- 
cifix and six candlesticks upon it. Animal 
heads from a large Christmas church crib 
can be attached to the cave for the second 
scene. 


Costumes 


For the Herald, dark short trousers, a 
colored shirt, a dark cape lined with color 
same as shirt. 

The Friars’ gowns, modeled after the 
familiar brown habit on St. Anthony statues, 
can be made of cheap material; their girdles 
from pieces of clothesline. 

For the Mass scene, little albs of white 
muslin, chasuble, and dalmatics sewn out of 
white and colored crepe paper are enough. 

Costumes for the other characters consist 
of bright-hued long skirts, bodices, and ban- 
dannas for the women; short trousers, shirts, 
sashes, and bandannas for the men, all in 
bright colors. 


Prologue 


HERALD: 

O hear! O hear! Good people gathered here! 

We wish to share with you our Christmas 
cheer. 

And so we gladly bring before your eyes 

A tale that tastes of sweetest Paradise. 

All of you know the Christmas Crib quite 
well; 

Who made the first one? —that’s for us to 
tell. 

It happened seven hundred years ago, 

When good St. Francis walked this earth, 
you know; 

I kindly ask you, then, to come with me 

To Greccio’s woods in lovely Italy. 

It is the morn before the joyous Day, 


But Brother Juniper is far from gay. 
Exit 


Part One 


[The Curtain rises on a woodland scene, 
the forest near the town of Greccio. At the 
rear center is a grotto or cave. Toward the 
front a tree stump. From the wings on the 
right enters Brother Juniper, his capuche over 
his head. He walks around sighing and wiping 
away a tear now and then, until his circling 
brings him to the stump, where he sits down.| 

Juniper: Alas, alas for me! Poor, poor 
Brother Juniper! How can I stand it, how can 
I stand it? Here it is the day before Christ- 
mas, and Brother Francis has not come back 
from Rome. Woe is me! How can I spend 
Christmas happily without Brother Francis? 


Oh, me, oh, me! [Covers face with his hands.) , 


[Enter five children from left. With cries 
of “Brother Juniper,” they lock hands and 
begin dancing around him. He rises and 
smiles. | 

Stop! Stop! I make a poor maypole, even if 
I am named after a tree. Besides, this is not 
May, but Christmas time. 

Ist CHILD: Oh, we know that, we know 
that, Brother Juniper! 

2nD CHILD: Oh, yes, we do. Tonight I am 
going to put my shoes on the doorstep. The 
Three Kings will come and leave me a present. 

|The others come in]: “We too; we, too!” 
[but not in unison]. 

JUNIPER: Well, well, well. But what ae 
you doing here in the woods? You mighi gei 
lost. The big bad wolf might eat you up 

3rd CurLp: Oh, no, Brother. We can’t get 
lost. See? Your convent is over there. And 
our homes down there in the valley. 

4TH Cuitp: Besides, our fathers and 
mothers are with us, and also my big sister 
Mary! 

StH CuHiLp: Look! Here they come now. 
Oh, mama! Look who is here! 

[From “left enter John and William, their 
wives, and Mary. All carry greens and berries 
in their arms.]| 
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jJoHN: Well, look who is here! Brother 
) Juniper, are you hunting for Christmas deco- 
> rations, too? 

JoHn’s Wire: We found the nicest leaves 
» for making wreaths and garlands. Look ac 
' these bright red berries. Aren’t they pretty? 
| Junrper: Very pretty. I used them to make 
' soup once, and all the friars got sick. But 
| Brother Francis did not scold me this time. 
' jJoun: Oh, ho! Like the time you cooked 
' the chicken with the feathers on! Ho, ho! 
: Say, is Brother Francis back from 
F Rome? 

| JunrpeR: No, he isn’t. I am so sad about it. 
' Christmas for me will be so dreary without 
» him. You know, he sings so sweetly about the 
' little Babe of Bethlehem. 

| jJoun: Say, here come some of your friars. 

And, by my chin! if that isn’t Brother Fran- 
' cis with them! 

Juniper: It is, thank God! Yoo-hoc, 
| Brother Francis! Oh, he is back from Rome! 
| |From right enter Francis, followed by the 
| friars Thomas and Sylvester. Juniper em- 
| braces Francis, then kneels for his blessing, 
and all do likewise). 
» Francis: My little Brother Juniper. So 
you thought I would not be back in time for 
Christmas. And how are you, friend John? 
+ and William? and all of you, my little ones? 
ist Cuitp: Did you bring us anything, 
Brother Francis? 

Francis: These empty hands, my child; 
and also a big surprise for you all! 

WitutiAM: What is it, Brother Francis? 
An indulgence from the Pope? 

Tuomas: It is something from the Pope, 
all right. 

CHILDREN [Not in unison]: Oh, 
please. Tell us. 

Francis: I will let Brother Thomas te] 
you. He always writes down things that hap- 
pen. Tell them, my good Thomas. 

Tuomas: Well, when we got to Rome, we 
begged to see the Holy Father. Of course, His 
Holiness was very glad to receive Brother 
Francis, and so we all got an audience. Then 
Brother Francis asked the Pope—shall 1 
tell it? 

Francis: Yes, yes; tell it? 

Tuomas: Brother Francis said to the Pope: 
“Holy Father, allow me to celebrate Christ- 
mas in the woods with a midnight Mass. And 
let me have by the altar a representation of 
the Holy Family at Bethlehem.” And the Pope 
said: “I give you permission, Brother Fran- 
c 


tell us, 


is. 

[All clap and shout joyfully. The children 
begin to dance around Francis, but John’s 
wife stops them. | 
Witt1am’s Wire: For shame, children. Do 


not act like that . and, Brother Francis, 
where is this all going to be? 

Francis: Why, this very spot looks very 
good to me. Here we shall have Holy Mass 
tonight. Friend John, have an altar set up by 
that cave. And in front of the cave we shall 
have a manger with Mary and Joseph. 

Joun: But how can this be done? We have 
no big statues in Greccio. 

Francis: We need no cold statues. We shall 
have real people to take the part of Mary 
and Joseph. 

Joun’s Wire: I shall take the part of 
Mary, Brother Francis 

Witttam’s Wire: Let me be our Lady 
Mary, please. I’m younger! 

Francis: Who is that maiden who has not 
spoken a word? Come, you will be the holy 
Virgin. For Mary did not say: “Please, Jet 
me be the Mother of little Jesus.” No, she 
said nothing, and then the Angel Gabriel 
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came and announced it to her. Then she 
spoke: “Be it done to me according to thy 
word!” 

JUNIPER: And who will be St. Joseph? 
Nobody here has a beard except Brother 
Francis! 

Wit.1am: I know. Ambrose, the carpenter 
of Greccio, has a fine looking beard. I will 
also tell him to make a manger. 

Francis: Very well thought, William. But 
we also need an ox and a donkey. 

Junirer: Oh, please, Brother Francis! Can’t 
I be the donkey? 

Francis: No, my Juniper; neither you nor 
I would do. We need a better looking animal. 

Witram: I have an old donkey. 

Joun: Bring the donkey, and I will get an 
ox somewhere. 

Joun’s Wire: But who will be the Christ 
Child? May I place my baby in the crib? 

Francis: No, good lady; we have every- 
thing. The crib will have straw, but no in- 
fant. For the real Child Jesus will rest on the 
altar, on the golden chalice and paten at 
Consecration. Oh, how sweet that Name of 
Jesus. When I hear that holy Name, I think 
of Bethlehem, and my mouth is filled with 
honey. Go, my friends, and tell all the peop!e 
of Greccio to come to Mass at midnight. 
Have them all dress like the shepherds of 
Bethlehem. Dress some children like angels. 
Father Sylvester here will be the celebrant; 
I will be deacon; and Brother Thomas the 
subdeacon. Go with my blessing. 

[As the curtain falls, parents and children 
hurry away to the right with cries of joy.| 


Part Two 

HERALD: 
And so all things were done as Francis said: 
That night no one in Greccio went to bed. 
They came at midnight, dressed like shepherds 

all, 
As if they, too, had heard the angels’ call. 
So don’t be late for Mass, this time at least — 
Ssh! Francis sings the Gospel for the 

Feast! 

[ Curtain rises] 

[The same Scene, lit with rose and amber. 
Mary and Joseph kneel on each side of the 
crib, which stands in front of the grotto and 
on a platform. Between them, the heads of 
the animals protrude from the cave. Next to 
the grotto stands the altar, candles lit. The 


— From The Tablet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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celebrant stands on the Epistle side, facing 
Francis, who has just finished chanting the 
Gospel ( about middle of stage). On both sides 
stand the men and women and children, 
dressed like shepherds, some holding doll 
babies. As the curtain rises, Francis touches 
the open Missal with his right hand and steps 
aside, and the subdeacon, who has been hold- 
ing the book, goes directly up to the cele- 
brant, who kisses the holy Gospel. The sub- 
deacon closes the book and hands it to 
Brother Juniper, wearing a surplice. Mean- 
while, an altar boy hands a censer to Fran- 
cis, who incenses the celebrant thrice. The 
celebrant goes to the middle of the altar, 
bows, comes down and genuflects with the 
ministers. He and the subdeacon go to a bench 
on the right, while Francis goes up to the 
Gospel side, takes a Gospel book from the 
altar, and turns to the people.| 

FraANcIs: The Gospel of this holy day tells 
how Mary and Joseph came to Bethlehem 
to be enrolled and how Jesus was born there 
and placed in a manger because there was no 
room for them in the inns. 

[Overcome by emotion, Francis sets the 
book down, and goes and kneels beside the 
crib. A bright light from the crib shines into 
his face, and he picks up a baby — the Christ 
Child who has miraculously appeared. He 
kisses it tenderly while the people all kneel, 
even the celebrant. With the Babe in his 
arms, Francis turns to the people.} 

Oh, my dear Brothers and Sisters of Grec- 
cio, how good is God! Listen, O Brother 
Trees and Sister Birds: how good is God! O 
my dear brethren all, here is the Babe of 
Bethlehem, the same who was born for our 
salvation many centuries ago. This is the 
Feast of Feasts, for on this day the Most 
High Son of God became a poor little Child. 
Our God becomes poor and naked for love of 
us. For His sake our hearts should be filled 
with love for all poor creatures. Oh, just 
think how poor Mary and Joseph were. 

[Francis bursts into tears; that is, stops, 
bows his head, and wipes his eyes.]| 

Little brethren, let us weep for our sins, 
yes. But we must also rejoice. O Babe of 
Bethlehem, may we all love you with pure and 
joyful hearts, tonight, and forever and ever. 

[Francis stands still with the Child and © 
looking upward in ecstasy. Angels enter at 
the rear from both sides, singing “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo.” The people join in as the cur- 
tain falls slowly.| 


Epilogue 
HERALD: 
And now, dear friends, we end our little play, 
Which has, I hope, made glad your hearts 
this day. 
For you have witnessed how it came to pass 
That we now have our Crib and midnight 
Mass. 
This truly happened in the long ago, 
Which we have worked so long and hard to 
show. 
We tried to bring to you as best we could 
That joyful Holy Night in Greccio’s wood. 
So when you go, forget our humble part, 
And keep the words of Francis in your heart. 
The End 


© 


In the last thirty or forty years the teaching 
of Latin has changed almost as much as the 
automobile. Many critics of Latin fail to realize 
this. They think of Latin as a horse-and-buggy 
subject. They should step into a modern Latin 
class or examine a modern textbook. — Dr. B. L. 
Ullman. 
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A Catholic Interscholastic Debate 


League 


We are glad to see in the most recent number of the Catholic 
Speaker a fine discussion of an interscholastic debate confer- 
ence under the auspices of a university. The object of this 
particular conference is extremely well stated by Dr. William 
M. Lamers in the following language: 

“The idea that the development of a clear thinking, clear writ- 
ing, and more, of a clear speaking Catholic citizenry for tomorrow 
must be a major function of the Catholic school system of today. 
In a word, it aims to do active service in the interests of articulate 
Catholicity.” 

Not only has this organization this fundamental purpose, it 
has also translated this fundamental aim into a series of imme- 
diate objectives in the following language: 

“1. To promote an articulate Catholic laity for tomorrow. (God 
knows this reasonable purpose was important in 1929. With the 
inroads made by an articulate atheistic Communism since that 
time, it is many times more important. 

“2. To keep Catholic forensics under Catholic auspices. In 
some states the Catholic schools debate in conferences under the 
control of the state university which uses the device as a feeder. 
There is or should be enough Catholic leadership to eliminate the 
necessity for this condition. 

“3. To promote a truly educational and genuinely worth-while 
activity in which the Catholic schools were years behind the pub- 
lic schools of the state.” 

Too often such conferences find their supreme interest in 
finding out which is the best school in debating that year and 
all interest is concentrated by coaches and students on win- 
ning the award. It was not this competitive spirit that 
animated those in charge of this tremendously worth-while 
state activity under Catholic auspices. Dr. Lamers-points out 
in language that it is well to repeat what he tried to do: 
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“We didn’t care who won in any of the competitions. As a 
matter of fact we secretly rather hoped that the winning would 
be rotated in order that everyone would be satisfied. 

“We didn’t regard the competition as of great importance. ‘I he 
Conference was organized to promote the ends listed above and 
not to determine: a. the best debate teams; 0. the best Catholic 
speakers in the state or its subdivisions; c. the most capable 
coaches; d. the best organized schools; e. the most efficient 
agencies of instruction. Competition, particularly championship, 
was used as a device for stimulating interest and motivating parti- 
cipation on a high-school level. It was clearly a means and not an 
end.” 

But the old spirit still persisted even though the dem:nd 
for this organization came up from the schools instead of being 
imposed on the schools by the university. Perhaps we are a 
little shocked that into such activities the spirit which has 
been condemned in interscholastic athletics seemingly creeps. 

“We entered into the project with high idealism, confident in 
the belief that all concerned would see eye to eye with us the 
educational functions of the activity. 

“To our amazement all did not see. Here and there was a strong 
tendency to bring to the platform the same practices that have 
marked and marred interscholastic athletics here and there — 
poor sportsmanship, bad nature, overzealousness for winning, edu- 
cational astigmatism. There was accusation of unfair advantage, 
of judge fixing, and the like. Some schools complained. A few 
schools quit. In spite of all human shortcomings, however, the 
Conference has grown both in numbers and in organization.” 

But since the thing is so essentially sound in its organiza- 
tion and in its immediate objectives, and since those in charge 
have the right spirit and faith in the ultimate wisdom of their 
objectives, minor occurrences such as those noted will not 
discourage such a helpful program. We must in all our educa- 
tional endeavor take people as they are. The purpose of edu- 
cational activity itself is to raise them from the point where 
they are by slow increments, if necessary, to higher levels. 

We feel confident that under the leadership which undoubt- 
edly can be furnished in every state of the union the organiza- 
tion of such an interscholastic debate conference, with such an 
ultimate aim and such immediate objectives, can render tre- 
mendous and effective service for a real articulate-Catholicism. 


The Unrealized Potentialities 
of Children 


In.a recent editorial we quoted Dr. Henry Suzzallo on the 
problem of grading in schools. In his comment there was a 
statement that we desire to say a word about today. He said: 

‘“‘Whatever nature has done to limit a child, we cannot help; 
whatever environment has done, we may ameliorate. And it is 
better to assume too much where we can be of help, than too 
little. Practical justice lies on that side of error.” 

This is the practical position for all teachers to take. It is 
especially the position which teachers in Catholic schools 
should take. We know as a matter of fact that with present 
educational methods all the potentialities of human beings 
are not developed. We sometimes develop a student’s poten- 
tialities in one direction, whereas another direction might be 
very much more profitable. The teacher should always be con- 
scious of the fact that there are great potentialities in all 
people that are not developed under present methods. She may 
safely assume that there are aspects of the child’s capacity 
that are not likely to develop if we regard the immediate 
aspects of the problem only. 

If we are going to make an error, let us make the error of 
greater potentialities in each child rather than less. 





Cu 
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Education of the Fit 


I had the good fortune during the summer to listen to 
a very competent diocesan superintendent discuss with a 
parent the problem of a system of Catholic public high 
schools. 

This parent, one of whose children had just been admitted 
to one of the Catholic public high schools, was concerned 
about the problem whether he should send his child to the 
scliool or whether he should leave that place for some poorer 
child and send his own child to a Catholic “pay” high school. 
He felt that since he could afford to pay by making a little 
sacrifice, he should leave the place for a child whose parents 
could not pay at all. 

The answer was prompt and decisive: “By no. means.” 
The Catholic high schools are for all Catholics, rich and 
poor, boys and girls. The only test is the test of fitness. 
They are not schools for the poor; i.e., charity schools. They 
are schools, within their seating capacity, to serve those who 
show themselves competent. 

Here we have what many college presidents and other 
educators are saying is so desirable — the education of the fit. 
Back of such a selective education is obviously the plan of 
developing a Catholic elite— not socially or economically, 
but intellectually. This would be certainly a leaven in the 
Catholic population. It is a highly desirable principle for 
Catholic education to adopt more generally. In view of the 
fact that the Catholic high-school facilities are not adequate 
for the Catholic high-school population some principle of 
selection must be determined. 

The elementary school in its very nature must be universal, 
but classification here can make school work selective. How- 
ever, certainly on the high-school level, education should be 
selective. It should, too, be appropriate for the individual with 
reference to his ultimate destiny, his social destiny, and the 
quality of his individual life. 

In this education for the aristocracy of the fit you have 
the only true basis for a genuinely democratic education 
which offers equality of opportunity. It is, however, a Jeffer- 
sonian and not a Jacksonian democracy of which we speak. 


The Way to a Higher Morality 


Twenty-six public and private schools and teachers’ colleges 
will try experimentally, says the New York Times of August 
22, a “set of ten books which frankly challenges the validity 
of contemporary views on sex, marriage, the family, and 
ethical standards generally.” The present editions of these 
works are multigraphed and final publication awaits a year’s 
“criticism and suggestions from thousands of teachers, 
parents, doctors, and students.” 

It is of the utmost importance that Catholic educators and 
Catholic parents and all persons interested in moral and 
religious education should watch this development and study 
the books themselves. This rejection of the old morality for 
a “higher morality” divested of superstitions, habits, and 
customs, racial superiorities and “economic frustration” is, of 
course, ‘old stuff.” 

“Higher” morality is obviously propaganda. And when the 
material is generally available it will obviously need the 
most critical review. 

The realistic point of view is illustrated in this passage 
quoted in the Times: 
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“ “Complete sex expression is denied by our culture before 
marriage and for the unmarried. Some people accept this 
demand, use their energies constructively and live happily 
with this solution. Others refuse to accept the dictates of the 
culture and make sex expression a part of their lives without 
the sanction of marriage. 

“*To be happy with this solution people must be tough 
in their feelings about what others think. A culture as hard 
on those who differ in superficial ways is especially intolerant 
of those who go against its strongest taboo.’ 

“Later on the book continues: ‘ 

“Physical and emotional reactions should be understood 
when young people are making their design. And they prob- 
ably would be wise to look realistically at present and future 
in making these decisions. 

“Sometimes girls fear being thought prudes and poor 
sports if they refuse to indulge in heavy petting. Sometimes 
boys think girls expect them to be amorous. This is a poor 
basis for such important choices. 

“<“The better basis is the choice of values for what you 
want to believe in, what memories and what expectations 
you want to carry into marriage and what creative uses you 
might be making of the same energy by restraining intimate, 
intense, and sexually exciting petting.’ ” 

Parents of any children in public schools where this “higher 
morality” is taught should certainly be specifically advised 
as to what is happening, and permitted to express themselves 
before any such texts are introduced. The use of such texts 
should be made matter of formal action of boards of educa- 
tion upon recommendation of superintendent of schools. 

What is happening in these new textbooks, under the name 
of realism and of a frank facing of problems is a rationaliza- 
tion of the present social breakdown and paganism. Perhaps 
here at last we have the entering wedge by which the teach- 
ing groups are to lead the way to the new society, the new 
morality — and perhaps to the everlasting bonfire. 


“Selling Scholarship Short” 


In Scribners for October, 1937, John R. Tunis writes a frank 
article on college competition for students. The subheading of 
the article reads: “Competition among colleges is so great to- 
day that prospective students are being bribed, bought, and 
even kidnapped in order to build enrollments.” 

There is no need here to repeat the various forms this brib- 
ing, buying, and kidnaping takes. The situation is accurately 
described by the President of the Commission of Higher In- 
stitutions of the North Central Association, Henry M. Gage: 
“The competition between colleges for students is ill-advised, 
suicidal, and in some respects, disgraceful. It is without doubt 
the No. 1 problem in the intercollegiate field today.” 

It should be frankly admitted that this situation exists with- 
in the field of Catholic higher education and between Catholic 
colleges. It has been pointed out in this column before. How- 
ever, it needs to be reiterated — and more — it needs to be 
corrected. Will it be? 

One needs to note along with this feverish competitive effort 
for increased enrollments in the Catholic field the continuing 
increase in the establishment of Catholic colleges, at least in 
certain areas. The ultimate result of these two factors in the 
situation can mean only a deteriorating mediocrity or, perhaps, 
custodial institutions. 





O.S.B. 


A Christmas Window Transparency — Sister M. Mamerta, 
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Practical Aids for the Teacher 





A Christmas Window 


Transparency 
Sister M. Mamerta, O.S.B. 


This poster may be constructed by either 
fourth- or fifth-grade pupils. It is a design 
worked out in the complementary colors. The 
flame is in blue cellophane with a yellow cen- 
ter; the candle orange crepe paper. Any of the 
complementary colors may be worked out in 
this scheme. The upper grades could work 
it in the analogous colors or in the different 
tints and shades of one color. It also gives 
the pupils opportunity for freehand cutting. 

By using construction paper instead of cello- 
phane and crepe paper; it makes a very effec- 
tive burlap decoration. The candle may be any 
size desired. 

A color wheel made in the primary and 
secondary colors may also be nicely used as 
the glow of a candle. The candle may be made 
of any color either primary or secondary. 
Analogous or different shades or tints of colors 
could be worked out in the upper grades. Using 
the drawing period will help greatly in the 
last-minute rush before Christmas. 





TREES 


A 12-Week Unit for Intermediate Grades 
Sister Frances Jerome, C.D.P. 


PART III: A CHRISTMAS UNIT 


Development (continued) : 

The program given before Thanksgiving 
was intended to culminate our unit, but due 
to the fact that attention was drawn to the 
Christmas tree and a study of the evergreen 
had not been made, the unit was prolonged 
until Christmas. 


Related Activities: 

1. Location of evergreen forests in the 
United States. 

2. Information from Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on National Parks and Forests. 

3. Study of reforestation and work of forest 
rangers. 

4. Study of trees as homes of birds and 
animals, 

5. Study of evergreens as Christmas trees. 

6. Decorating Christmas tree. 

7. Excursion through pine forest noting 
growth rings on stump of newly cut tree. 

8. Organizing a Forest Ranger’s Club. 

9. Making Christmas gifts with tree motifs. 


Curriculum Activities 

Spelling and Religion: 

_ The practice of making a crib was utilized 
in spelling as well as religion. Two sides, the 
boys and girls, competed to see which side 
would have the most complete crib. The 
empty stable was put on the background by 
the side that had the least mistakes in spelling 
the first day. When the opposite side had 
fewer mistakes their stable was put on the 
background. The cribs were built up in this 
Way, piece by piece. It was decided that the 
baby Jesus should have a Christmas tree like 
other children. Consequently, a Christmas tree 





was the last article for the crib. This activity 
kept the idea of making a spiritual crib for 
the Child Jesus constantly in the minds of the 
children and hence had a twofold result. All 
the new words learned that related to the 
unit were put in dictionary order in a separate 
booklet. 

Geography: 

A more complete study of forestry was 
made. When and how to plant trees, how to 
determine the age of a tree by the growth 
rings, and famous trees of our country were 
also topics for study and research. President 
Roosevelt’s attitude toward the preservation 
of forests, and the fact that this was one of 
the principal means used to reduce unemploy- 
ment stimulated interest in the subject. 
Art: 

The Christmas season always affords 
numerous suggestions for the art period. 
Among other things, a large poster of Santa 
getting Christmas trees from a pine forest 
was done in tinfoil and cellophane. Christmas 
gifts decorated with tree designs were made. 
How to construct objects as waste baskets, 
calendar pads, desk trays, pencil holders, 
match boxes, flower holders, pin cushions, and 
book ends with suggestions for tree motifs 
were found in Lemos’ Applied Art. 

Language: 

All of the compositions written during 
December related to the Christmas or pine 
tree. The following is a child’s version of 
The First Christmas Tree, a story read to the 
class from Christmas by Then! 

“Joan and John were twins. One day they 
came running to their father. ‘Oh, Father,’ 
they said, ‘We found two pretty green trees 
over there by the hillside. May we have 
them?’ 
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‘“““Oh, well, I guess I'll have to give them 
to you. Now run along and play. I must mind 
the sheep.’ 

“So the twins took care of the trees. One 
night their father came home and told their 
mother that Jesus had been born and all the 
shepherds were going to take Him something. 
The twins wanted to go, too, but their mother 
told them they couldn’t afford to buy pres- 
ents for the twins to give. But the twins said 
they could take the twin trees. Jesus would 
like them and take care of them. Then they 
dolled up the trees and caught up with the 
other shepherds who had already started. 
When they reached the stable, they planted 
the trees and everyone put their gifts on them. 
The stars shone down brightly to make Jesus’ 
Christmas tree pretty.” = 
Reading: 

As far as possible our reading related to 
Christmas stories and legends concerning the 
Christmas tree. It was surprising to find the 
amount of material available on this subject. 
Many of these stories were of a religious na- 
ture as, for instance, “The First Christmas 
Tree” by Eugene Field, “The Leaves of the 
Aspen Tree” and “The First Christmas Tree” 
from Stories in Trees by Curtis, and the ma- 
jority of the stories in Christmas by Then. 
Educational Films: 

The Telephone Company lends films to ex- 
hibitors free of charge. Those adapted to 
this unit are: 

Far Western Cedar Trails — This picture 
affords a scenic survey of the tall timber 
country during mild weather. Time: 10 min. 

The Trail of the Long Leaf Pine — This 
picture, filmed in the yellow pine forests of 
the far South, depicts gigantic pine trees 
being felled and hauled to timber treating 
yards. Time: 12 min. 

Wildwood Workers— Filmed also in the 
Southern pine forests, this picture shows 
typical activities of sawyers, axmen, team- 
sters, and bayou boatmen cutting, trimming, 
and loading the timber. Time: 10 min. 
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Elson Reader, Bk. III, “The Christmas 
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De La Salle Readers, Bk. V, “The First 
Christmas Tree,” Eugene Field. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Readers, Bk. V, “Why 
Christmas Trees are Evergreen,” Florence 
Holbrook. 

Facts and Fancies, Bk. IV, “Pine Tree,” 
(Game). 
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Needles,” William H. Hayne; “The Fir Tree,” 
Hans C. Andersen. 

Child Library Reader, Bk. II, “The Holly 
Tree Elf,” Alice T. Paine. 


Practical Lessons in Graceful Manners 
Mary Caldwell Keyser 


Iv. AT SCHOOL 


ScENE: Schoolroom, fourth grade. 

True: Before school in the morning. 

CHARACTERS: Mary, Charlotte, Mabel, Billy, 
Micheal, and John. 

[They sit at ease at their desks. Enter Miss 
Brown. Pupils stand as she enters and are 
seated again when she sits.] [62] 

Miss Brown: Good morning, children. 
CHILDREN: Good morning, Miss Brown. 
63) 
Sees Brown [Takes seat behind her desk. 
Smiles pleasantly]: Everyone is looking so 
alert and sitting so straight these nice spring 
mornings that I wouldn’t be surprised if you 
grew a whole inch this month. [They all 
straighten up.| [64] 

Fine. Brains work better and bodies grow 
straighter when the head is held up and the 
shoulders back. 

CHarLoTTe [Sneezes]: Excuse me, please. 

65 

Shes Brown: Certainly, Charlotte; but put 
your handkerchief to your mouth and nose 
when you sneeze. It catches all the germs that 
someone else might breathe. 

MicHEAL: Shall I close the window, Miss 
Brown? [66] 

Miss Brown: Thank you, Micheal. If you 
will, please. That wind is a little too strong. 

[On the way to and from the window, 
Micheal goes behind Miss Brown’s desk, 
avoiding passing between Miss Brown and 
the pupils. [67] As he passes her desk he 
picks up a pencil that was on the floor.| [68] 

Miss Brown: Thank you. Micheal. [69] 

MICHEAL: You’re welcome, Miss Brown. 
[The gong for school to begin rings.| 

Miss Brown: Take out your geographies, 
please. 

Bitty [Waving his 
Brown| [70]: 

Teacher, teacher. [71] 

Miss Brown [Astonished]: Boy, boy. 

Bitty |{Ashamed|: I mean, Miss Brown. 

Miss Brown: What it is, Billy? But don’t 
wave your arm. I can see. 

Brity: I ain’t got no geography. I let a 
boy in fifth take it and he didn’t bring it 
back. [72] 

Miss Brown: Now, Billy, if this were your 
language class would you say “I ain’t got no 
geography”? [73] 

Bitty: No, Miss Brown, then I wouldn’t 
need the geography. 

Miss Brown: No, no, Billy. I mean that 
the language you use is not correct English. 
In the language class we learn how to use 
the English language and we should use it 
correctly in every class, and even when talk- 
ing to our playmates. How should you say it, 
Billy? 


hand toward Miss 


Bitty: I ain’t got a geography. 

Miss Brown: Never use “ain’t” Billy. That 
word is a weed that crept into our speech. 
Try again. 

Bitty: I haven’t a geography. 

Miss Brown: That certainly sounds better. 
Perhaps Mary will let you look in her book. 

Mary: I’d be glad to. He can put a paper 
under his thumb, because his hands are dirty. 
[74] 

Miss Brown: O Mary, isn’t that unkind? 

Mary: It is unkind for him not to wash 
them because I have to look at them all 
day. [75] 

Miss Brown: I am sure that Billy does not 
let that happen all the time. This is marble 
season, you know. [76] 

Bitty: Please may I be excused to wash 
them, Miss Brown? [77] 

Miss Brown: Yes, Billy, that is a good 
idea. [Billy goes out and Mabel tiptoes up 
the aisle to Miss Brown’s desk. | 

Maset |7o the pupils}: Please excuse me. 
[78] 

[To Miss Brown in a whisper| He has a 
dirty neck, too. I don’t like to look at it and 
I think he should sit in the back seat. 

Miss Brown: I'll see. I'll see. We must 
not speak of it before people. | 79] 

Mase_: Someone ought to tell him. He 
can’t see his own neck. 

Miss Brown |Gives a gesture of dismissal. 
Mabel returns to her seat. Billy comes in 
polished and shining with his hair wet and 
slicked back without the aid of comb or 
brush |: 

Oh, that is an improvement, Billy. It re- 
minds me of a young horse I saw one time 
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in a pasture. He was frisking about uncur- 
ried, and looked like a horse that wasn't 
worth much. Then the boy took him in and 
curried him and rubbed him down and combed 
his mane and he was one of the slickest little 
horses that I have even seen. [80] Now turn 
to page 72, please. [ Micheal races through his 
book, thumbing each page hurriedly.) 0 
Micheal, be careful. You might ruin your 
book. 

JoHN: He don’t care, Miss Brown, his 
father is wealthy. 

CHARLOTTE: Please, Miss Brown, may I 
tell John that he made two mistakes. He 
said “He do not care” and he should have 
said, “He does not care.” Then he should 
say a man is rich, not wealthy. [81] 

Miss Brown: Charlotte is correct. You 
see John, don’t you, where the mistake in 
language was? But you made a greater mis- 
take still in thinking that a person may des- 
troy property if he has the money to re- 
place it. Things are never ruined or wasted 
or marred by the best mannered children. 
Riches and money have nothing to do with 
excusing bad manners. Manners are the same 
for everyone [82] except to older people we 
are more particular about being considerate, 
and of course, men and boys have many rules 
of manners that do not apply to girls. 

Now on page 72 you have found the map 
of Japan. Since we have been saying so much 
about manners today, we might talk about 
the manners of the people of Japan. 

Everybody think for a moment and select 
one thing which the Japanese consider good 
manners, then you may tell them in turn. 

|The children closed their eyes while they 
thought; when they were ready they opened 
them and sat erect, their hands on their 
desks, clasped.| [83] 

Miss Brown: Billy. 

Bitty |Stands and leans on his desk.| 

Miss Brown: O Billy, stand erect. You 
are not so old and weak that you need sup- 
port. Soldiers always stand with their weight 
on the forepart of the feet. If the commander 
at any time said “Heels, lift” their bodies 
would go straight up without having to sway 
forward. [84] That’s better. Now how about 
the manners of the Japanese? 

Bitty: The Japanese are the best man- 
nered people in the world. They are polite to 
everybody. 

Miss Brown: Charlotte. 

CHARLOTTE: The Japanese sit on mats on 
the floor instead of on chairs. 

Miss Brown: John. 

Joun: The Japanese leave on their hats 
when they enter a house and take off their 
shoes. 

Miss Brown: Mabel. 

MaBEL: The Japanese speak as though they 
were very humble and the other one very 
great. They are always saying they are much 
honored by the person who calls on them. 

Miss Brown: Micheal. 

MIcHEAL: The men wear pajamas al! the 
time and the women wear kimonas. 

Miss Brown: Mary. 

Mary: The Japanese speak words thai are 
polite but they are not polite to their women. 
They make the Japanese lady stay out of 
the room when there is company anc the 
Japanese man talks to the company. So I 
don’t think they are the most polite people. 
I think our daddies are much better. 

Miss Brown: Yes, indeed they are, accord- 
ing to our standards. You see everyone has 
to conform to that which is considered good 
mannérs in the place where he lives. | 85] 

[The bell for dismissal sounds.] 
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Very quietly put your book away and very 

quietly pick up any little paper that may 

be on the floor near your desk. Stand. Good 

night, children. 

' CHILDREN: Good night, Miss Brown. 
Suggestions 

[62] Boys and men stand when a lady 
enters the room. Girls and ladies stand when 
an older person or a person of great esteem 
enters. 

[63] A “Good Morning” greeting should 
never be omitted. Greet the maid, the news- 
boy, each member of your family, the con- 
ductor on the streetcar, and the people in the 
office or at school. It shows good feeling 
one toward another. 

[64] Praise and words of appreciation 
bring about the desired result better than 
fault finding. 

[65] It is not polite to cough, sneeze, sniff, 
or blow your nose in the presence of others. 
If it is unavoidable, cover your nose and 
mouth with a handkerchief and excuse your- 
self unless your words would increase the 
disturbance. 

[66] A boy should be alert to see what he 
can do to make people more comfortable, a 
window closed, a pillow behind her neck, a 
shawl over her shoulders. The old appreciate 
it and the young love it. 

[67] Do not pass between people who are 
talking or in front of someone if it is pos- 
sible to go around. If it is not possible then 
say, “Will you excuse me please?” 

[68] A boy or man picks up what a girl 
or lady drops —a pencil, a handkerchief, her 
papers. 

[69] Say “Thank you” for even the slight- 
est service. “Please,” and “Thank you,” keep 
the atmosphere considerateness. 

[70] When the hand is raised in the school- 
room asking for attention, it should not be 
waved nor should the fingers be snapped. 

[71] The teacher should be called by her 
name not by her profession. 

[72] Borrowed things should be returned as 
soon as possible, lest the owner may be em- 
barrassed by the loss of them. 

[73] Good English is made your language 
only by drill and constant use. When once 
learned in the language class it should be 
used in all other classes, on the playground, 
and at home. 

[74] One should make an effort to keep 
his books clean and in good condition. 

[75] Our personal appearance pleases or 
offends those who have to look at us. In 
kindness to those about us we should make 
ourselves look as neat as possible. 

[76] Miss Brown felt sorry for Billy be- 
cause she feared his feelings might be hurt. 
Miss Brown had a sympathetic heart; for that, 
perhaps, many people loved her. 

[77] Billy received his correction like a 
gentleman; he did not sulk, but made an 
effort to remedy his fault. 

[78] If a person feels compelled to com- 
municate privately with one of a group of 
people, she should ask those present to excuse 
her. But it is bad form to do it anyway and 
it should be avoided. People carfnot be allowed 
to be habitual offenders because they ask 
each time to be excused. 

[79] Miss Brown knew that the kindest 
thing that could be done for Billy was to 
make him see the need for keeping himself 
clean, but she did not want him to suffer 
with embarrassment. She believed that she 
should be polite to Billy just as she expected 
Billy to be polite to her. 
“Politeness is to do and say 
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The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

[80] Appearance is an important part of 
one’s personality. His person should be clean 
and his clothes and belongings neat. 

[81] Be careful to remember that “Don’t” 
stands for “do not” and “doesn’t” stands for 
“does not” and do not use them in the wrong 
place. 

[82] It is always bad manners to destroy 
or waste things. 

[83] It is bad form to finger things or fidget 
about. When the hands are not occupied they 
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should be kept quiet. 

[84] When one stands to speak to a 
group or to recite in the classroom, he 
should not lean on the desk or the table. He 
should stand erect with his weight on the 
forepart of his feet. 

[85] Within our own country as well as in 
far-away Japan our customs and manners 
vary. It is well to conform to the customs 
and habits of the people of the place unless 
the custom is contrary to good taste and good 
breeding. 


Lessons on Marriage 
Sister Cecilia, O.S.B. 


UNIT IV: SHARERS IN GOD’S 
FATHERHOOD 


Exploration 


Who instituted marriage? What was His 
primary purpose? What helps (natural and 
supernatural) has He given to His creatures, 
so that they may fulfill the end for- which 
He instituted marriage? 

Does the parents’ whole duty consist in 
bringing immortal beings into the world? If 
not, what else must they do for their off- 
spring? 

Can you give any instances from your own 
experience about how a child’s character was 
affected by the home surroundings? (By 
neglect; by “spoiling”; by an irreligious at- 
mosphere produced through the wrong kind 
of friends, books, magazines, conversation?) 

Have you ever noticed in your companions 
any traits like their parents’? Do you think 
this was due to heredity? Are you conscious 
of having inherited any good tendencies from 
your father or mother? Have you any tend- 
encies that you would not like to hand on 
to your own children? 


Presentation 


God has signally honored Christian mar- 
riage in still another manner; namely, He has 
allowed Christian parents to share in one of 
His most glorious prerogatives. His divine 
paternity. In this mystery, man is privileged 
to approach exceedingly close to the very 
sanctuary of the Triune God, where the Father 
eternally begets a divine Son, and the fruit 
of their mutual and infinite love ever pro- 
ceeds from both as the Third Person of the 
most Holy Trinity. So God would leave to 
us, sense-bound sons of His adoption. a minia- 
ture of this tremendous mystery also, by giv- 
ing to Christian parents united in sacred wed- 
lock a precious flower and fruit of their 
sacred union. another immortal being, in whom 
they themselves, blended as one, become an- 
other concrete and living reality. 

Sharers as they are in God’s fatherhood 
by their co-operation in His creatorship, their 
responsibility for the rearing of their off- 
spring is great in proportion to its supernatural 
sonship and its unutterably high destiny for 
heaven. Therefore, this fruit of their mutual 
love is like a rare exotic. plant over which 
they must watch with the tenderest solicitude, 
lest the harsh climate and ravenous enemies 
of its earthly abode snatch away its divine 
life. If valued at its true worth, such a flower 
would be trained by careful hands to grow 
tall and straight and strong. Nothing that 
would serve to nurture it would be neglected, 
while all other harmful plants would be care- 





fully weeded out of that garden where it 
grows. 

Thus the child of Christian parents, after 
being made a son of God at the baptismal 
font, would be carefully reared in the sacred 
garden of the family circle which is, first 
and before all, Christian in its practices, in 
the tone of its surroundings, and its asso- 
ciates. Commendable, indeed, in this light, is 
the ancient custom of consecrating each 
child to God from its earliest infancy. Then 
begins the exercise by the parents of that 
“lay priesthood” in its noblest form by pre- 
paring the child from the first dawn of in- 
telligence for its eternal destiny. In those 
first formative years, even before the Church’s 
teaching can directly reach the infant soul, 
the child must be taught the fundamental 
virtues of reverence, obedience, self-control, 
and prayer — virtues so necessary that with- 
out them any future training were well-nigh 
ineffectual. For it is a familiar fact that 
parents, by their personal influence and the 
environment they provide, can give to even 
the supernatural life of their child almost a 
specific form that will effectually shape its 
tendencies for good and evil. Though, of 
course, there are glorious exceptions in the 
persons of such saints as by a miracle of 
God’s grace overcame the handicap of early 
malformation, these only set in clearer focus 
the innumerable souls whose sanctity was. 
nurtured into a healthy vigor by holy parents, 
who realized that their offspring was a precious 
trust from God, to whom they would one day 
render an account of their stewardship. 

Moreover, it is plain that this responsibility 
of parents does not begin merely with the 
birth of the child. Though each immortal 
soul is a special creation on the part of God, 
nevertheless, it is well known that the body 
formed by the parents is a natural base for 
the soul, which is subject in many respects 
to the particular condition of the body. to 
which it is united. Even if the proofs for 
heredity are disputed by some authorities, 
we cannot altogether ignore the evidence of 
experience that parents do give to the body 
of their child its characteristic individuality, 
its final predisposition for union with the 
soul. For, although “God alone is the crea- 
tive cause of the human soul . . . the parents 
may nevertheless be considered as efficient 
causes insofar as it pleases God to create 
the child’s soul in a certain conformity to 
the existing condition of the child’s body. 
Thus it happens that the parents transmit 
to the child a great number of hereditary 
traits which serve to a certain extent as the 
natural framework for the spiritual and super- 
natural development of the awakening soul” 
(1:220). 
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And so even you, who may some day be 
sharers in God’s paternity over an immortal 
being, are now preparing, remotely though it 
be, for parenthood; that is, for your part in 
that sublime symbol of the Holy Trinity, the 
Christian family. The character you are now 
forming for yourself will influence the im- 
mortal soul that God may sometime entrust 
to your keeping. If you would have that most 
precious thing in the world created in a' body 
that is free from the enslavement of passions, 
keep your own unfettered from enslavement 
to pleasures; if you would furnish the founda- 
tion for a soul free from untruthfulness and 
deceit, keep your own soul untrammeled from 
the ways of this worldliness. And also in your 
social relations, which might some day even- 
tuate in marriage, associate with those who 
have the beautiful qualities that you would 
like to see flower in the souls of your own 
children. 

Above all, never forget that Christian mar- 
riage is something infinitely higher than the 
natural plane of this present life; it is really 
supernatural, a participation in God’s own 
paternity. And supernatural is its function as 
an organ of the mystical body, because 
through the sacred bond of wedlock Christ 
raises up to Himself immortal beings redeemed 
by His precious Blood, who are destined to 
become “deified” by His own divine life for 
the growth of His mystical body. The Chris- 
tian home, is, therefore, a garden wherein the 
the delicate and precious flowers of immortal 
souls are nurtured and cultivated for the 
celestial altar of the beatific vision. Can the 
gardeners, then, make light of their awful 
responsibility, run any risks to the harm of 
their precious charge, or spare any pains in 
the preparation and execution of their life’s 
task? Lofty as is their calling, they will be 
equal to their tremendous trust only if they 
co-operate with the graces so plentifully of- 
fered to them. For, it must never be for- 
gotten, Christian marriage is essentially a 
sacrament, which is to say, that wherever two 
Christian souls are united in holy wedlock, 
Christ in person is working in them under the 
sacramental signs. Of them it can especially 
be said in the words of St. John: “As many 
as received Him” thus giving life to man, 
“He gave them the power to be made the 
sons of God.” And not to them only does He 
give this power, but also to the fruit of their 
blessed union, who by reason of the sacra- 
mental life in Christ, “are born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.” 


Assimilation 


1. Of what other sacred mystery is marriage 
a figure? 

2. How is a child, born of Christian parents, 
an image of the Holy Ghost? 

3. In what special attribute of God do 
the parents share? 

4. What should, therefore, be the child’s 
attitude toward its parents? 

5. What two supernatural privileges of the 
child greatly increase the parents’ responsi- 
bility for it? 

6. What is the parents’ first religious duty 
to their new-born child? 

7. Who has the first responsibilty for the 
religious instruction of the child: the Church 
or the parents? 

8. What function of “lay priesthood” should 
parents exercise in regard to their children? 

9. Discuss the importance of environment 
on the soul of a child. 

10. What does Karl Adam say about the in- 
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fluence of heredity? 
11. In what ways should you now prepare 
ourself for possible parenthood? 
‘ 12. What qualities should you seek in those 
of the opposite sex with whom you associate 
to any great extent? 

13. Can Catholics regard their marriage in 
the same light as do their non-Catholic 
friends? Give reasons. 

14. In what respect is marriage super- 
natural? 

15. Why do we say that marriage is super- 
natural in its function? 

16. What is the final destiny willed by 
God for the fruit of a Christian marriage? 

17. Should parents avoid having a child if 
they cannot give it the advantage of a good 
education? (Refer to No. 16.) 

18. Would it be better, from God’s point 
of view, for that child not to have existed 
than to have missed a good education, a com- 
fortable home, even if it had to suffer real 
poverty? What is God’s aim in creating the 
soul of that child? 

19. What advantage have Catholic parents 
over parents who are not Christian? 

20. In what sense are children of a Chris- 
tian marriage born, “not of blood, nor’ of 
the will of the flesh but of God?” 
(Refer to Unit II.) 


Discussion 

1. From paragraph II (of the presenta- 
tion) work out the analogy of the child as 
“a tender exotic plant.” Why exotic? (Com- 
pare in the Salve Regina the term “exiled 
children of Eve.”’) 

a) Explain the terms: “harsh climate”; 
“ravenous enemies”; its growing “tall and 
straight and strong”; things “that would serve 
to nurture it”; “harmful growths.” 

2. Look up the liturgical ceremony for the 
Churching of Women. (St. Andrew’s Missal 
pp. 1929-31.) 

a) Of what mystery in Our Lady’s life is 
this ceremony a remembrance? 

b) What advantages do you see in keep- 
ing up these ancient practices of the Church? 

3. Look up the Mass for the Feast of the 
Holy Family. (St. Andrew’s Missal, pp. 447- 
52.) 

a) What was the purpose of Pope Benedict 
XV in extending this feast to the whole 
Church? 

b) What particular mystery in Christ’s life 
do we commemorate through this feast? 

c) Knowing that there is a special grace 
attached to each of Christ’s mysteries, can you 
find in the Mass Propers what this special 
grace might be? 

d) Draw up a picture of the home adorned 
by the virtues asked in today’s Mass. 

e) What particular virtue is outstanding? 

f) Of what particular virtue is the Child 
Jesus the model? How many times is this 
mentioned in the Mass? 

4. In the versicle after the hymn of Ves- 
pers, of what duty are Christian parents re- 
minded? What will be their reward in ful- 
filling this duty? (Cf. response to the same 
versicle. ) 

5. a) Look up the lives of St. Therese of 
Lisieux, St. John Bosco, of Guy de Font- 
galland and of Pius X. In what specific ways 
do you find them influenced by parents and 
by home environment? 

b) How many saints do you find in any 
collection, of whom it is said that they “were 
born of holy parents?” 

c) Did you find any exceptions to this rule? 
If so, did such saints give evidence of a 
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handicap to be overcome in their spiritu:t 
life? 

d) How did they seem to overcome suc} 
a disadvantage in their early training? 

6. Describe what you would consider an 
ideal Catholic home. 

a) Large or small family? 

b) A house or apartment? Why? 

c) Interests of parents? 

d) Does the mother work outside the home ? 
How does she spend her day? 

e) Decorations: pictures, books, and mag:- 
zines? 

f) Conversation at table? 
and after meals?) 

g) Regulations for children’s evening? 
Where spent? With whom? Under what super- 
vision? Any family prayers? 

h) Sunday Mass? Attended by the family 
together? A Communion Mass? In own parish 
church? 

z) Attitude of the children toward their 

(1) Father (considering what he sym- 
bolizes) 

(2) Mother (considering her place in 
Christian marriage — Unit ITI) 


(Grace before 


(3) Brothers and sisters (Cf. Unit IV ° 


for the symbolism of a child or of 
any number of children) 
(4) ‘Teachers 
j) Children’s choosing of a vocation or 
career? 
k) Their obligations to aged parents? 
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We Sisters of the Catholic classroom have 
upon us a heavy weight of responsibility. We 
are the trainers of youth. We are the makes of 
the social order of tomorrow. We cannot give 
to another what we have not in ourselves. We 
cannot infuse into the plastic minds of the chil- 
dren in our classrooms feelings of peace, ood 
will, race amity, world brotherhood — unless ‘hese 
feelings breathe in the words issuant from our 
own heartss— Sister Fides Shepperson. 

Success in school management depends nm: ainly 
on watchful and unremitting attention to little 
details. — J. R. Blakiston. 
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The Mass in the Latin Curriculum 
Sister Mary Teresa, S.C.L. 


That the ordinary of the Mass dates back 
tu the time when Latin was spoken by the 
entire civilized world, and that it is used 
today by a greater number of people and 
with greater frequency than any other por- 
tion of Latin literature would seem to be 
sufficient justification for giving it recogni- 
tion in the Latin course of all high schools 
and colleges. Any scholar in love with Latin 
for its own sake should give it at least pass- 
ing notice. And, since love for our religion 
usually increases with our knowledge of things 
pertaining to it, we Catholics should rejoice 
at the opportunity to strengthen our devotion 
at the same time that we learn, or review 
for the mth time, the intricacies of Latin con- 
structions. The appropriateness of such a 
course in a Catholic school is obvious. 

The time needed would depend considerably 
upon local conditions. Probably our Catholic 
colleges would find a five-hour course in 
liturgical Latin a popular one. I wish to speak 
chiefly, however, about such courses in high 
schools. One quarter of the school year would 
not seem to be too much time to devote to 
liturgical Latin. The work with classical au- 
thors should not be neglected by any means, 
but it should be shortened so as to allow time 
for the study of something just as beautiful 
and infinitely more important. 

Of liturgical Latin the most important part 
is the Mass. (The second choice for class 
study might not be quite so readily made, but 
I should favor the use of some such material 
as the Biblical Latin of Sister Mary Dolorosa’s 
Vita Jesu Christi to be given in third year if 
the Mass project is used by the seniors.) 
For several years I have used words and 
phrases from the ordinary of the Mass to 
illustrate to first- and second-year pupils the 
tules given in their textbooks. Invariably the 
response has been good. Last year I made 
and mimeographed an outline of grammatical 
and devotional notes on the ordinary of the 
Mass, which I used at Girls’ Central High 
School in Butte, Montana, with a class of 
twenty-five third- and fourth-year Latin stu- 
dents. Doubtful as to what state accrediting 
agents might think of the innovation, I waited 
,until the first of May to begin the work and 
continued with it until the close of school. 
I drew four conclusions from my month’s ex- 
periment with the work: (1) at least nine 
weeks should be devoted to the Mass project, 
but a semester is desirable; (2) pupils are 
eager for just such work; (3) state boards of 
education will not be averse to it, if we can 
judge from the attitude of the high-school in- 
spector who paid us a surprise visit and 
listened to one entire class period; and (4) it 
would be desirable to have a textbook written 
by a theologian. 

To give the entire outline of grammatical 
references used in last year’s experiment would 
require too much space. Here are, however, 
most of the grammatical constructions that 
we dwelt upon as they occurred in the Mass 
up to the end of the Credo: accusative mo- 
tion; imperatives of the four regular con- 
Jugations; ablative of separation; mode after 
quia; adjectives with adverbial force; as- 
similation; use of participle (comversus); 
irregular imperatives; use and forms of 
Quaesumus ; purpose clauses; Protestant error 
In translation of et im terra pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis; frequent use of the nomina- 


tive in apposition with vocative; infinitives 
used to express purpose, in contrast with ad 
plus the gerundive, and subjunctive clauses 
of purpose; result clauses (valeam) ; construc- 
tions used with jubeo and impero; subjective 
and objective genitives; dative with verbs 
meaning similar, like to, etc., with emphasis 
on the fact that though consubstantialem 
Patri follows this rule, the meaning is not 
“similar or like to the Father,” but “identical 
with the Father’; active periphrastic con- 
jugation; im remissionem instead of dative of 
purpose. This takes us only to the end of the 
Credo. Additional constructions occur in the 
test of the Mass, as well as numerous dupli- 
cations of those already mentioned. As in 
Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil collateral material 
is supplied in biographical, historical, and 
mythological lines, I chose selections from 
Father Campion’s The Inspiration to Cath- 
olic Action, Father Plus’s In Christ Jesus, 
Father Lord’s Our Part in the Mystical Body, 
and Monsignor Benson’s Christ in the Church 
to bring out important devotional information. 
Thus, while the class was primarily a Latin 
class, there was much instruction in religion, 
which seemed to “register” with the students. 

The method that I used, knowing none 
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better suited to the material to be covered in 
so short a time, was to put the mimeographed 
outlines into the hands of the students for use 
in preparing the day’s assignment (grammati- 
cal and devotional references were definite in 
order to save as much time as possible; de- 
votional references were read in class); and 
to use only the missal or other prayer book 
during the recitation period while discussing 
constructions, definitions of words, and de- 
votional points. We translated only when it 
seemed desirable to have a more literal trans- 
lation than that given in the prayer book, or 
to put a prayer on the blackboard to be read 
and discussed at sight: To avoid giving the 
slightest distaste for the subject, such as might 
result if the students thought they were being 
overworked, I assigned only the amount that 
they as a class felt they could cover without 
real hardship. 

The methods to be followed will probably 
be as varied as the texts which will doubtless 
appear within the next few years, and will be 
further modified by the interests of each 
teacher conducting the course. It is indeed 
encouraging to read of various movements in 
the direction of courses in liturgical Latin. 
So far as I know, however, no text suitable 
for the study of the Mass has been published, 
but we hear that one is forthcoming in a short 
time from the able pen of a priest of the 
diocese of Helena, Montana. May it be ac- 
corded a hearty welcome! 
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Designed by Sister M. Paschal, O.S.B. 
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Little Son of God 


A Christmas Fantasy in Musical Cadence for Any Number of Children 
Sister M. Emmanuel Partridge, V.H.M. 


Cast: The Christ Child. Any number of 
small angels. Any number of children in 
ordinary, or in party dress (At the conclu- 
sion of this article are directions for cos- 
tumes). 

Tue Stace: Simple curtains to open at 
left and right across the back, or two door- 
ways that open away from the audience, or 
two drapes that can be parted. 

A door in center back, that remains closed. 
It could be a small arched door of ordinary 
wallboard, chalked dark brown and painted 


1. Go - ing 


4. Take my 


1. Was 
2. Hast 
4. Rest 


to 
no 


there 
Thou 
Thee 


none 
met 


Son 
Son 


Words by M. E. Partridge, V.H.M. 


lone - ly 
2. Hast Thou found no 
treas-ures i Oo 


over with thin starch (to avoid rubbing off 
on clothing). 

Two or three steps leading up to the door. 
These can be two boxes, one on the other, 
darkened as is the door. As the children are 
small, almost any wooden boxes would be 
strong enough for the purpose. 

At either side of the door in center back 
should be fixed two undecorated Christmas 
trees, one on either side, close to the steps. 

A five-pointed star, drawn on a radius of 
five or six inches (10 across). should..be—cut 


ea-ry 
Beam - ing 
Thou 


Were heart's 
No soft 


let 
kind - ly 
wait - ing 


come! 


spread my hum-ble store, 
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more shalt 


Be - hold my 
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from stiff cardboard the same color as the 
door. Along the outline of the edge sew cellv- 
phane that has been twisted an inch wide, 
or regular Christmas tinsel of that width. 
Long strips of the cellophane, cut about a 
fourth of an inch wide should be fastened 
to the two lower edges of the star at the 
bottom of the back, to catch the light and 
simulate rays. This star should be hung by 
the top point from a hook or a ring above 
the middle of the door by a thin dark piece of 
string that will let the star be raised and 
lowered from off stage. It must be fixed so 
as not to catch on the door top when let 
down. (If a brighter star is preferred, let the 
center be of silver or gilt paper, covered with 
the cellophane or tinsel.) 

THeE.ActTION:. Music. accompanies all of the 


search-ing 
wel - come 
Lit - tle 


Guest 


dark 
pi - 
Thou 


of 


o- pen 


Music by R. Smith, R.S.C.J. 


Sheet Music: 20 cents, postpaid. Words only: 10 cents a dozen, postpaid. St. Francis de Sales Press, 


5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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action. This may be piano, piano and violin, 
organ, or humming. The accompanying song 
“Little Son of God” furnishes the music for 
instrument, and the words that are to be sung 
or recited by those who take part (supported 
if necessary from off stage). 

As the action opens, the stage is softly 
lighted in blue lights. The melody of the 
song is softly played off stage. A small child, 
dressed in a simple white tunic, sandals on 
the feet, comes slowly onto the stage and 
to the steps at the back center. This is the 
Christ Child. As he comes, he looks out at 
the audience, raises his head as if looking up 
at windows along the street. Be sure the child 
walks easily and not stiffly, but Very slowly. 
A twist of cellophane around the head, like 
a hair band, is effective. A spot light, not too 
bright, could follow the child as he walks. 
(Unless a boy is available who has curly hair, 
this part is taken by a little girl.) He goes 
slowly up the steps and gently knocks on the 
door, steps down, looks up, goes up and knocks 
again, then turns and rests against the door, 
with head tipped a little to one side. The 
music is played over and over till the action 
is complete. 

Then, one by one, little angels tiptoe in 
from right and left front. They can come up 
from the front seats of the audience, if con- 
venient. Each little angel should have a small 
candle or flashlight (electric, no fire). They 
should go slowly, lifting their heads and look- 
ing up and around, clasping their hands to 
their hearts and outstretching their arms at 
waist level. Their candles are held incon- 
spicuously, and not lighted. When all are on 
the stage, they should be well scattered and 
facing toward the Christ Child. They sing 
the first verse of the song. The Christ Child 
shakes his head slowly in answer to “Were 
there none to let Thee in?” and nods, slowly, 
in answer to “Were hearts’ windows dark 
with sin?” The introductory repeat of “Little 
Son of God” precedes each verse. The little 
angels join their hands and.bow their heads 
at the first “Son of God” and outstretch 
their arms in raised position, and lift their 
heads at the second phrase. 

The second verse follows, the little angels 
softly drawing nearer and nearer to the 
Christ Child, and at the words “Little Son 
of God” some crouch, some kneel and some 
stand, to make a group around him, and all 
turn on their candles and hold them up and 
out toward him. As each question is asked, 
he slowly shakes his head, and at last turns 
his head against his arm, held in position as if 
weeping. The refrain before the next verse 
is very softly and slowly sung off stage. 

The third verse is a great change. At the 
first bar of the music the two side entrances 
are thrown open quickly and much more light 
is on the stage and outside of the doorways, 
which are crowded with children who sing 
the third and fourth verses. In their arms are 
Christmas toys for the poor, or the Christmas 
stockings that many schools prepare for 
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Christmas donations. Even baskets of food, 
and armfuls of clothing would be suitable. 
The singing children scatter over the stage, 
and in the order assigned to them each child 
takes its gifts and piles them around the 
Christ Child and around the trees. The Christ 
Child rouses at the first word, smiles to one 
and another, holds out his arms welcomingly, 
caresses those who come nearest in placing 
their gifts. If there are many children, the 
music is continued during this presentation of 
gifts. 

The refrain at the beginning of the last 
verse finds the whole stage in a tableau group 
around the Christ Child. The star has been 
let down till just above his head. His arms 
are outstretched, just below shoulder height. 
Some children stand, some kneel. At the 
words “Take my treasures” they make a slow, 
eager gesture toward him with both arms. At 
“Rest Thee in my waiting heart” they softly 
fold one hand over the other against their 
hearts. At “Little Son of God” they join and 
then uplift their hands as the curtains fall. 
Costumes for the ‘Little Son of God”: 

The tunic for the Christ Child should be of 
white sateen, a light weight, with loose but 
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not full sleeves falling just above the elbow. 
A sash cut of the same material, about four 
inches, hemmed, is knotted to one side of 
the front. Sandals on the feet. Flesh-colored 
stockings, or none. A twist of tinsel or cello- 
phane to confine the hair, but not to drop onto 
the forehead. The tunic should come just 
below the kneecap. 

The little angels should be in various light 
shades of colored sateen. They should be of 
ankle length and fall straight without any 
girdle. They should be cut only wide enough 
to allow for an ordinary stride. To make 
them, fold the material, single width, so that 
the whole costume may be cut in one piece. 
If a pair of pinking shears can be had, no 
hems will be needed. Cut the neck higher in 
back, dipping about an inch, and twice that 
much in front. Outline this with tinsel or 
cellophane. The sleeves will be trimmed off 
so as not to fall quite to the wrists. Wings 
are made of cellophane, held stiff along the 
wide edge while gathered up the middle and 
wrapped with thread and tied. They pin in 
place with a safety pin. Sandals on feet. The 
children of the last verses are dressed in 
ordinary clothes, as worn indoors. 


Activity Work in Grade-School Social Sciences 
Sister Richard Marie, S.L. 





Editor’s Note. Here are a number of practical 
suggestions prefaced by an excellent summary 
of the elements that are necessary to a suc- 
cessful unit of work. 





There is at present much confusion as to 
the meaning of the term “activities” in its 
practical application to classroom teaching. 
The term means essentially, “pupil experi- 
ence,” which implies for the child an oppor- 
tunity to think, manipulate, construct, organ- 
ize, and direct; in short, an opportunity to 
give expression to the natural curiosity and 
tendencies innate in every normal child. Chil- 
dren find a relief and an outlet for these 
natural tendencies in activities developed 
from and based upon organized subject 
matter. 

A few years ago, teachers felt that they 
were fulfilling the requirements of an activity 
program by including on their schedule an 
activity period, during which each child 
might do what is best suited him. As a con- 
sequence there was plenty of self-activity but 
nothing having a definite purpose or requir- 
ing collective effort was accomplished. We, 
happily, have survived this period and we 
have learned from experience, that it is a 
mistake to believe that just anything anyone 
wants to do at any time evolves into an 
“activity” properly so called. On the con- 
trary, what is done must be done in an order- 
ly and thoughtful manner. The teacher will 
be called upon to use every resource of 
thought, emotion, personality, learning, and 
tact in developing an activity program with 
normal children. 

Such a program has several essential ele- 
ments which may be classed as follows: 

1. Responsible self-direction on the part of 
the pupils. 

2. Group enterprise; that is a learning 
situation involving collective effort and divi- 
sion of labor. 

3. Reality of purpose; the purpose behind 


the enterprise must be concrete to the pupils. 

4. Enlightened teacher guidance; as dis- 
tinguished from formal teaching. Arouse the 
pupils to the point of actually assuming re- 
sponsibilities, making decisions, and directing 
their groups. 

5. Freedom. This is obviously an essential 
of an activity program. By freedom is meant 
an opportunity for the child to exercise re- 
sponsible self-direction to the extent of his 
ability. 

6. Interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
the teacher. Usually this teacher attitude will 
beget these important elements in the work 
of the children. 

In activity work, children are learning “how 
to find out,” consequently they should be 
given the freedom to plan, experiment, investi- - 
gate and to learn through purposeful experi- 
ences which they enjoy. Not, however, that 
the teacher should lead pupils to engage in 
certain activities merely because they enjoy 
doing the work, but rather because engaging 
in it will definitely contribute to the engender- 
ing of desired controls of conduct. 

Pupil activity is motivated principally by 
interest. Reading connected with the work at 
hand, pictures, taking part in or witnessing 
historical dramatizations, field trips to places 
of historical interest, drawing cartoons, writing 
poems relating to historical events, all add 
point and interest to the more formal activities 
of the class. It is important that the pupils 
be convinced that they are doing something 
worth while. 


A Model-Farm Activity 


The social-science unit of farm life, which 
comes in the primary grades, adapts itself 
readily to a ““Model-Farm Activity.” Pictures 
of farms, the animals, products, and farming 
implements are placed about the room. Stories 
of farm life are told or read. Any child who 
has visited a farm is encouraged to tell the 
class about it. Questions are welcomed and 
thus the interest of the class is aroused. The 
teacher will usually find it an easy matter, at 
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this point, to initiate the planning of a model 
farm for exhibit in the classroom. Get as many 
books and as much material as possible and 
see that it is accessible to the children. Allow 
them to organize their own groups and divide 
the work among them, making each group re- 
sponsible for a certain portion. Be on hand to 
guide and control, but as much as possible 
allow the pupils to decide questions for them- 
selves. At the end of the work, a trip to a 
farm, if it can be arranged, does much to 
clinch the lessons learned. This same pro- 
cedure may be followed in studying the man- 
ner of life of any of the groups included in a 
social-science plan. 


A Dressing-Up Box 


One who has spent any length of time with 
children, especially small children, knows that 
dramatization is part of their nature. They 
dramatize scenes from remembered adult life, 
from stories, and even from animal life. Why 
not make the most of this element in child 
nature? History is full of characters, situa- 
tions, and incidents that lend themselves to 
dramatic representation. Classroom dramatiza- 
tion should be simple but the teacher who has 
a “dressing-up box” from which her small 
charges are permitted to costume for Mrs. 
Washington and little George, or when drama- 
tizing “going to the store” or Indians, will be 
rewarded by the obvious satisfaction of the 
children and the more realistic performance. 
Children from the first to the third grades 
will put such material to good use. 


Historical Characters 


A unit dealing with the settlement of the 
New World furnishes an excellent opportunity 
for portrayal of characters. Each pupil selects 
a character, plans his costume, and makes such 
a special study of the character he has chosen, 
as to be, for the class, an authority concern- 
ing that person. Let all questions bearing on 
that character be referred to the boy or girl 
who impersonates him. Set a date for the com- 
pletion of the work and invite your neighbors 
to enjoy the result with you. 


A Play 


Or the dramatization may take the form of 
a play. Let the class choose an incident, decide 
on the characters, and write the lines; then 
pool their efforts and with their help and sug- 
gestions evolve the play. Exact words should 
be used in quoting; otherwise encourage the 
children to write in their own words. 


Making Lantern Slides 


Lantern slides, as an aid to the study of 
history, have long been in use but why not 
have the children make their own slides and 
prepare the explanations. This will mean much 
study and supplementary reading on their part. 
Let the pupils work in pairs, one doing the 
slide, the other the explanation. The home- 
made slides may be cellophane, ink, or ground 
glass. The cellophane slide is used for typed 
material by typing on the cellophane placed 
between a fold of red carbon paper. Ink slides 
are made by using lantern-slide ink on plain 
cover glass. As the ink comes in several colors, 
these slides are especially good for maps. The 
ground-glass slides are most practical as they 
may be used with ordinary pencil or with 
colored lantern-slide pencils. Too, the copy is 
easily removed by washing. 


Exhibitions 
A most interesting and worth-while activity 
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grew out of a study of the history and geogra- 
phy of foreign countries. When finished, it 
took the form of an exhibition of posters, 
products, and materials from many foreign 
countries and the United States. The children 
wrote to foreign ambassadors and received 
much material for their exhibition as well as 
treasured letters from the dignitaries them- 
selves. The exhibit was set up in booths repre- 
senting the different countries, with boys and 
girls behind the counters ready and eager to 
answer questions about the country they 
represented. 


Time Charts 


Time charts are a great help in establishing 
a “time sense” and an understanding of the 
sequence of events in history. For example, 
take the period of the Revolution. The aim is 
threefold; to show the class how the attitude 
of the colonists toward the mother country 
changed, how the colonists succeeded in their 
revolt, and how they established the govern- 
ment on a firm foundation. The period of 1750 
to 1800 is chosen by the class as the time best 
suited to the purpose. The time is divided into 
five-year periods as that division brings out 
some important dates. Committees are formed 
for each five-year period and set to work dis- 
covering facts and pictures relating to their 
sections. Any thing or person in the least con- 
nected with the period is considered worth 
examining. The material used for the chart 
itself may be cardboard, heavy wrapping 
paper, or an old window shade. The chart is 
ruled for the periods chosen. In this case, for 
five-year periods, each fifth year being repre- 
sented by a heavy line or a colored line and 
the intervening years by a lighter line or a 
different color. Only the dates for every fifth 
year appear on the chart above the line 
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representing that year. It is best, if possible 
to type the information gathered for the chart, 
as typed material requires less space. Thes: 
papers are placed on the chart according to 
the time at which the incident occurred. Pic- 
tures are used in the same way. Only the 
chairman of each committee does the actua! 
work of pasting, but as the committees are 
changed and a new chairman is appointed each 
week, everyone has this opportunity. The work 
on the chart is supplemented by oral and writ- 
ten reports, by notebook work, and at no time 
is regular classwork suspended. 


Other Activities 


All of the above activities have been used 
with much profit to the pupils. There are man, 
others no less worth while, as keeping note- 
books and scrapbooks, making reports, con- 
structing and collecting historical objectives. 
In all activity work, the keynote is organiza- 
tion and supervision. The unit and the pupi s 
must be so organized that the work will pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner and still give the 
pupils enough freedom to participate in a nor- 
mal learning situation. Last but not least, the 
teacher must learn to prefer a busy hum in 
her classroom, at such time, to a “profound 
silence.” 

In working out an activity program in his- 
tory, it has been my experience that the chil- 
dren study their history, not only for its own 
sake but also for information that is of im- 
mediate use. History becomes a living subject 
in which they are tremendously interested. 
While the above may seem to argue that good 
history teaching must, of necessity, be spec- 
tacular, this is not true. On the contrary, the 
successful history teacher is the teacher who 
can make facts a living, interesting reality for 
her pupils, whatever the tools. 


Interesting Compositions 
Augusta I. Gustafson 


One of the most difficult tasks of the Eng- 
lish teacher is to keep himself interested in 
what his pupils write. This lack of interest is 
detrimental to the teacher and student alike. 
It deadens the wits of the teacher and pro- 
hibits fair and accurate criticism of the pupils’ 
work. Unfortunately there is no short cut to 
teaching people to write. They must learn 
to write, not merely by writing, but by intel- 
ligent criticism of what they write. This can 
only come from the teacher. While a few 
bright pupils may help correct technical errors, 
they have hardly the background and ex- 
perience to do very much more than that. 
Therefore, the teacher must read all the 
papers of his pupils and have his mind made 
dull by the monotony of the themes. 

This irksome sameness usually results from 
the child’s not having anything to say about 
the topic assigned to him. He should, there- 
fore, be given a topic about which he has 
something to say. A personal experience? 
Not too often. Undue stress has been placed 
on the personal-experience composition. Such 
a subject should be the outcome of the stu- 
dent’s spontaneous desire rather than a 
definitely assigned topic. So many children 
force themselves to relate an experience for 
which they feel only a slight warmth. Some 
of their experiences seem unimportant even 
to themselves. Many about which they are 
enthusiastic will not appear in written form 
because the children are reluctant about hav- 


ing the teacher come so near their out-of- 
school lives. The result is the expression of a 


group of indifferent thoughts which must be 


corrected by a teacher whose mind is only half 
conscious of the task ahead of him. 

However, if the child has something real 
to say, and something he does not mind shar- 
ing with his teacher, he will be found eager 
enough to put this on paper. The problem, 
then, for the teacher, is to establish the cir- 
cumstances to call forth this eagerness. The 
following project was carried out with re- 
markably gratifying results from high-school 
freshmen. 

The assignment was a research problem — 
research that took the children to people. 
Each child was to select an adult (a relative 
or an intimate friend) to be used as the sub- 
ject of a biography. The interviewer was to 
gather enough information for three chapt«rs, 
each chapter to contain about two hundred 
words. The divisions were based on the in- 
formation gathered. The first draft of the work 
was done in class during the regular written- 
work period under the supervision of the 
teacher. As each chapter was completed. it 
was handed to the teacher who noted the 
errors and returned the papers with sugse 
tions for the improvement of the cont 
The pupils made the corrections and car 
out as far as possible the suggestions 
had been made. 

One-word titles were used for each clap- 
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ter. The pupils were encouraged to use signifi- 
cant words. When all three chapters had 
thus been revised, they were rewritten at 
home and put into booklet form. The work in 
its final stage was brought to class. The pupils 
then devoted one composition period to read- 
ing silently the biographies written by fellow 
students. 

The results were manifold. First, the sub- 
ject of each paper was entirely different from 
that of the next. Second, the details were 
arresting enough to keep the teacher’s mind 
on the theme he was correcting. Third, even 
the pupils who had hitherto sighed at the 
thought of composition day, were enthusiastic 
because they had something to say. It gave 
them a taste of the joy of expressing them- 
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selves on paper. And fourth, since most of 
the children selected one of their parents as 
the subjects for biography, it brought them 
closer to their mothers and fathers — which, 
today, is probably the most important result. 
Boys wrote of their dads as heroes of the 
World War; or of their mothers as women 
they quite unashamedly admired and loved. 
Girls wrote of their mothers and dads as 
characters in a romance; or figures in a 
tragedy. Some of the booklets even contained 
pictures of the hero or heroine whose story 
was found within. 

Each pupil had accomplished a piece of 
work of which he was proud and the teacher 
was saved from boredom. 





DECEMBER POETRY 


THE VIRGIN 


Mother! Whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin 
allied; 
Woman! Above all women glorified, 
Our tainted nature’s solitary boast; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak 
strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished 
moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue 
coast ; 


Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 

Not unforgiven, the suppliant knee might 
bend 

As to a visible power, in which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in thee 

Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene. 

— William Wordsworth. 


THE MAGI 
"Neath Eastern skies they saw His star loom 
bright, 
And leaving all that mortal man holds dear, 
They journeyed on o’er deserts wild and drear 
For weary weeks — nor rest by day or night. 
Anon, before a hillside cave the light 


Stood still. A new-born Babe —His mother 
near — 

‘Tis all they see. And yet, behold them here 

Adoring kneel to Him with tear-dimmed 
sight ! 


O blessed seers! Obtain for us, we pray, 
The boon that our dull flesh-bound spirits be 
Illumed like yours by Faith’s clear-shining 


ray; 
Teach us to follow where His star we see 
Through Life’s dark night, until at dawn of 
Day 
We kneel with you before His Deity. 
— Catholic Columbian. 


HYMN OF THE ANGELUS 


At morn, at noon, at twilight dim, 
Maria, thou hast heard my hymn! 
In joy and woe, in good and ill, 
Mother of God, be with me still! 
When the hours flew brightly by, 
And not a cloud obscured in the sky, 
My soul, lest it should truant be, 
The grace did guide to thine and thee; 
Now, when the storms of fate o’ercast 
Darkly my present and my past, 
Let my future radiant shine 
With sweet hopes of thee and thine. 

— Edgar Allan Poe. 


THE BURNING BABE 
As I in hoary winter night stood shivering in the snow, 
Surprised was I with sudden heat which made my heart to glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near 
A pretty babe all burning bright did in the air appear; 
Who scorchéd with excessive heat, such floods of tears did shed 
As though His floods should quench His flames with which His tears were fed: 
“Alas!” quoth He, “but newly born in fiery heats I fry, 
Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel My fire but I!” 


“My faultless breast the furnace is; the fuel, wounding thorns; 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke; the ashes, shames and scorns: 
The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy blows the coals, 

The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s defiléd souls: 

For which, as now on fire I am to work them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath, to wash them in My blood.” 

With this He vanished out of sight and swiftly shrank away, 

And straight I calléd unto mind that it was Christmas Day. 


— Robert Southwell, SJ. 
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Correlating English and 


Drawing 
Sister Mary Jean, O.S.U., M.A. 


During the past year a very effective corre- 
lation was made in the teaching of drawing 
and English in the ninth grade. 

The first step in this work was the assign- 
ing to each pupil of the task of designing a 
booklet out of some substantial material such 
as leatherette. This booklet was reserved for 
the pupil’s illustrations. 

The correlation was done in the form of 
projects which were based on the literature 
that the class happened to be studying. For 
instance, if the pupils were studying The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner they were re- 
quired to illustrate at least two outstanding 
word pictures from each of the seven parts. 


_ The following is an example of the lines some 


of the pupils selected for illustration. They 
are taken from Part 1, lines 1-4. 
“Tt is an Ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, 

Now, wherefore stopp’st thou me?” 

The illustration given of these lines by the 
majority of pupils was a pen sketch of an 
“Old Salt” drawn from the imagination. Some 
of the more ambitious pupils added sketches 
of the other three characters mentioned in the 
stanza. 

Other lines that were chosen in Part 1 of 
the same classic were: 

“The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill 

Below the lighthouse top.” 

For this illustration, many of the pupils 
drew only a simple ship on the water; others 
added to their sketch the kirk, the hill, and 
lighthouse top. 

The other six parts of The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner were illustrated in a way 
similar to that just given. When the pupils 
completed the study of this classic they had 
fourteen illustrations in their booklets. 

The pupils were required to print under- 
neath each drawing the lines appropriate for 
the illustration. This afforded them the op-. 
portunity to utilize the lessons in lettering 
they had received in the drawing class. 

Several pupils, who were especially talented 
made soap carvings of the ancient mariner, 
the ship, and the albatross. 

When the study of the classic was com- 
pleted the pupils dramatized it, and at an 
assembly period gave the dramatization be- 
fore the entire school. On this occasion the 
booklets and the carvings that the pupils had 
made were put on display. 

The Lady of the Lake, The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, and Julius Caesar were studied and 
correlated in the same manner as The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner was. Just for variety, 
between the study of each classic, the pupils 
were assigned certain poems which they 
studied, memorized, and illustrated. Some of 
the poems assigned were: “The House With 
Nobody In It” by Kilmer, “My Beads” by 
Father Ryan, “The Snowstorm” by Emerson, 
“The Daffodils” by Wordsworth, “In Flan- 
ders Field” by McCrae, “Trees” by Carman, 
and others that appropriateness of season or 
occasion suggested. 

©. 

Knowing subject matter for the sake of the 
knowing is not going to save our national soul 
nor can a powwow of assorted methods solve 
our social problems.— Dr. L. A. Pittenger. 
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The “Scissors Flier” 


Designed by Sister M Monica OSF 


Complere 


The Sewing Class Makes Gifts 


Sister M. Monica, O.S.F. 


A scissors holder is an ideal gift for mother 
or sister. Cut the pattern from tagboard, cover 
it with a remnant of velvet, silk, or any other 
suitable material; buttonhole stitch it all 
around, and then connect both parts with a 
whipping stitch. Snap fasteners may be used 
instead of the button and loop. Leatherette, 
oilcloth, or colored tagboard only, may be 
used with surprising results. 


A pocketknife holder for father or brother. 
For this gift soft leather is more desirable 
for greater durability. The procedure is the 
same as for the scissors holder. Use the small- 
est snap fasteners practical for your need, 
and sew them on with heavy, single thread 
before you sew the two parts together by 
means of the whipping stitch. 


Parliamentary Procedure in the Classroom 
Sister Mary Presentina, O.S.F. 


CORRELATION WITH ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


We here appended several written exercises, 
the result of correlating Ancient History with 
Parliamentary Law. While the imagination was 
drawn on freely, many of the motions offered 
and recorded have their foundation in fact. 
Boys like this exercise immensely. These 
sample papers are presented exactly as they 
were written by high-school freshmen. 


e Athenian Assembly 

The Athenian Assembly met on the Pnyx, 
the first hour of the fourth day, of the fifth 
week, of the second year of the seventy-fourth 
Olympiad. 

Aristides, president, in the chair. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 

Moved by Clisthenes that the Athenians 
attack the Persians. Motion lost. 

Moved by Themistocles to propose a plan 
of union. Motion carried. 

Moved by Miltiades that this plan should 
be accepted. Motion carried. 

Solon moved that the army should punish 
Persia. 

Themistocles moved the amendment that 
the words, “should punish Persia” should be 
crossed out and “patrol the Aegean” be in- 
serted. Amendment carried. Motion as 
amended, carried. 

Draco moved that the treasury be created 
at the Island of Melos. 

Pisistratus moved that the words, “Island 
of Melos,” be crossed out and the words, 
“Tsland of Delos,” be inserted. Amendment 
carried. Motion as amended, carried. 


Miltiades moved that we adjourn. 

Solon moved that when we adjourn, we ad- 
journ to meet again on the third hour of the 
fourth day, of the fourth week, of the second 
year, of the seventy-fourth Olympiad. 

Meeting adjourned at sunset. 

Aristides, 
Chairman 
Solon, 
Secretary 


Athenian Assembly 


The Common Assembly of Athens, Attica, 
met in special session on the Pnyx on the third 
day of the tenth week, of the second year of 
the sixty-ninth Olympiad at the ninth hour. 

Pericles, the demagog, and president of 
the board of generals, was in the chair. Cimon, 
secretary. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and 
approved. 

Moved by Themistocles that Athens should 
build a fleet of ships for war. Carried. 

Moved by Ephialtes that the veins of silver 
found in Attica be used to build the fleet of 
ships. Carried. 

Miltiades moved that ten ships should be 
added to fleet each year. Lost. 

Thasos moved to amend the previous ques- 
tion by striking out the word “ten” and in- 
serting “twenty-three.” 

Point of order raised that the preceding 
motion is out of order. Sustained. 

Motion offered by Themistocles to fortify 
the Piraeus against attack. Motion carried. 

In a vote of ostracism Aristides was ostra- 
cized for four years. 

Exaltes moved to adjourn. 

Uphos moved that when we adjourn, we 
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agree to meet on the ninth day of the eleventh 
week of the sixty-ninth Olympiad. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Pericles, 
President 
Cimon, 
Secretary 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 

Another variation of this work is given in 

the exercise below. 
Exercise I 

The Civic League of Augusta, Virginia, held 
its regular monthly meeting April 15, 1861, 
three days after the fall of Sumter. Augusta, 
Virginia, in 1861 was near the western border 
of the present-day Virginia, so that today Au- 
gusta is in the eastern part of West Virginia. 
Naturally, the citizens were divided in the 
opinions on the questions of secession and 
loyalty to the North. 

Imagine yourselves members of this league 
and conduct the meeting accordingly. 

Teacher should appoint a certain boy as 
chairman and another member of the class 
as secretary, whose duty it is to prepare 
minutes of the previous meeting (March 15, 
1861), all of which may be imaginary but 
still true to the spirit of the times. 


Exercise II 


The Citizens’ Association of Charleston, 
South Carolina, met in special session on 
Thursday, December 2, 1860, to take action 
after the election of Lincoln in November, 
1860. 

Some motions that might be offered are the 
following: 

1. I move that the Citizens’ Association of 
Charleston, South Carolina, notify the Citi- 
zens’ Association of other South Carolina 
cities of our intention of supporting South 
Carolina in her intentions to secede from the 
Union. 

2. I move that funds be raised to fight the 
question of slavery now before the Union. 

Debate follows each of the motions offered. 
Work of this nature will provide situations in 
which the spirit of pre-Civil War days car be 
studied. Research is one of the results of 
problems of this type. 


a 


Exercise III 


The Federalistic Club of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, met in regular session on Novernber 
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20, 1790, for the purpose of studying the 
Constitution. Some of the motions to be of- 
fered are: 

1. I move that we send a letter of con- 
gratulation to Alexander Hamilton on his suc- 
cess in paying the debts of the United States. 

Note: No objection to the payment of the 
toreign and domestic debts. Strongest opposi- 
tion to the payment of state debts by the 
Federal Government. . 

2. I move that we study not only the 
teachings of Hamilton concerning the Consti- 
tution but also the Jeffersonian principles. 

Reasons for or against the actions sug- 
gested by these two motions will do much to 
enliven the debate. Since both of these mo- 
tions are main questions, motions to amend, 
to commit, to postpone, etc., are in order. 


Outline for Lesson 


CHAIRMAN (Rapping): The Civic League of 
Augusta, Virginia, is now called to order. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

Secretary calls roll, the members of the 
class answering to their own names. 

CHAIRMAN: The Secretary will now read 
the Minutes of the previous meeting. 

SECRETARY (Reads): “The Civic League,” 
etc. 
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After the minutes are read, corrected, and 
approved, the Chair says: Since there are no 
committee reports before the House, the 
Chair is ready for new business. 

Here any member, having obtained the 
floor, may introduce new business by any one 
of the following motions, all of which lend 
themselves to debate. 

1. I move that the Civic League of Augusta, 
Virginia, send resolutions to the State Capitol 
declaring our loyalty to the North. 

(Time now ripe for debate — Reasons for 
and against loyalty to the North; reasons for 
and against joining the South.) 

Since Augusta actually remained true to 
the North, the motion after due debate should 
be carried. 

2. Another motion to be offered might be 
the following: I move that the Civic League 
of Augusta, Virginia, commend General 
Beaureguard for his action at Fort Sumter. 

3. I move that the Civic League of Au- 
gusta, Virginia, endorse the action of South 
Carolina in seceding from the Union. (Decem- 
ber 20, 1860.) 

Spirited debate follows. 

When the time iimit for the lesson has been 
reached, the chairman may adjourn the meet- 
ing. 


CAN YOU READ? 


Is there anyone who has not learned to love 
some selection from literature because he once 
heard it read by a teacher who knew how to 
interpret the author’s thought and to bring out 
the half-hidden beauty of his imagery and the 
melody of his language? 

Elias Lieberman, writing in High Points for 
New York high-school teachers, lays much of 
the blame for pupils’ lack of interest in 
literature to the teacher’s neglect to read to 
her pupils. You can’t monopolize all the Eng- 
lish periods in this way, but you may be sure 
that no one device will yield you better re- 
turns. To quote Mr. Lieberman: 

“Few teachers evidently recognize the im- 
portance of the electric thrill which passes 
from reader to listener when a literary master- 
piece is orally interpreted. I have sat in a 
large auditorium, filled with men and women 
of all ages, listening to a Dickens recital by 
the eminent Professor Copeland, then actively 
teaching at Harvard. It matched a good play 
in its vividness and in the absorption of the 
audience. Dickens and his quaint characters 
lived for us. We all left the hall with a feel- 
ing that a spell had been over us, a spell that 
we could recapture if we only sought Dickens 
again in the right spirit. The surrounding 
libraries must have been besieged after the 
recital by old and new Dickens’s enthusiasts. 

“Occasionally, in my observation of classes, 
I have been fortunate enough to hear a teacher 
tead a passage either from a novel or a poem 
in a way that made it for the pupils an un- 
forgettable experience. One such oral rendi- 
tion of Alfred Noyes’s ‘The Highwayman’ 
stands out in memory now. A first-term’' class 
of boys and girls were avid listeners. To many 
of them there must have come the thought, 
‘Well, if this is poetry, I’d like to hear more.’ 
A mind-set was established which made it pos- 
sible for the teacher to develop a genuine love 
for poetry later. Compare this with the 
familiar process in which a teacher assigns a 


reading from page so-and-so to page so-and-so 
and then subjects a poem to analytical treat- 
ment that carries with it all the exuberance 
of a supervised trip through a morgue. 

“Again, I do not wish to be misconstrued 
into maintaining that there must be no study 
of words, phrases, meanings, prosody, bio- 
graphical and historical backgrounds. All of 
these have their place, however, only after 
interest has been aroused in the poem in ques- 
tion as a Jive masterpiece. 

“For the teacher of English the emphasis 
on oral treatment carries with it a serious 
obligation. It is true that often she herself is 
not trained in the art of reading aloud. She 
may be very sensitive to the beauties or 
effects which it is her official duty to present, 
but she will not trust herself to adopt the 
platform manner. For her comfort may it be 
pointed out that in this respect a conscientious 
teacher, aware of her own lapses, may do a 
great deal to achieve real improvement. No 
one expects perfection; but surely her con- 
science will trouble her all the days of her 
life, if, knowing the reason for her futility as 
a teacher, she does nothing at all about it. 
When she learns to read wel she will not need 
to take refuge in drab assignments and in 
clinical dissection of literature with dull 
lancets of question and answer.” 


© 
TYPING BLIND 


Teachers of typing are familiar with the 
devices for covering the keys to help keep 
the student’s eyes off the keys, but that does 
not keep him from reading his own work as 
he types. To solve the second problem Edward 
Kantor writing in High Points suggests typing 
without a ribbon so that only a carbon copy 
of the work is made. Mr. Kantor says that this 
method results in a vast improvement in the 
student’s work. 


A Christmas Project 


Sisters of St. Francis 


Only a few days remained before Christ- 
mas vacation. How might the art classes be 
best used to create the real Christmas spirit? 

“Sister, may we decorate our room?” asked 
one of the pupils. 

“During art class?” asked another. 

“That’s splendid! Have you any plans? 
Which parts of your room would you select 
as centers of interest for this work?” 

A ready response came from the class, “The 
windows, blackboard, and the bulletin board.” 

The ciass was at once divided into smaller 
groups, each taking charge of one particular 
phase of the decoration. A capable leader 
was chosen for each group to make sketches 
of any work planned, and to receive the sug- 
gestions of that group. 

The blackboard proved best for the most 
prominent tempera painting of the Bethlehem 
scene, showing the cave, shepherds, and sheep. 
This work was done directly on the black- 
board. 

One group made circular window trans- 
parencies. It prepared designs of the Blessed 
Mother and Child, candle, and poinsettia. Tag- 
board was used for this. It was covered with 
the desired color of crayon, and the side fac- 
ing the interior of the room was lined with 
waxed paper. No difficulty was experienced in 
making it adhere to the window, for trans- 
parent gummed tape was used for this purpose. 
The wax crayon serves as a better medium 
than tinted papers since the latter fades when 
exposed to sunlight. 

A tempera poster of the Magi and a large 
star was displayed on the bulletin board. 
Sprigs of pine and icicles added to the feeling 
of satisfaction and joy, as it was fastened to 
open spaces of the board, or at intervals in 
the room. 


Solving the Homework 
Problem 


“Homework is one problem which school ex- 
ecutives must not only face but must also settle,” 
says R. R. Penhale writing in The Journal of . 
Education. After discussing a number of means 
to this end prominent among which is the divided 
study period he thus summarizes his recommenda- 
tions: 

“The assignment must be of such a nature 
that most of it can be worked out during the 
school day. Otherwise, it will be done cnly in a 
perfunctory manner.” 

We should: 

“Adopt one of the more thorough supervised 
study schemes. 

“Arrange work in longer units so that stu- 
dents have a definite idea of what is uhead of 
them, rather than depending on the daily assign- 
ment. 

“Continue to teach reading on through grade 
twelve. 

“Develop skill in the art of questioning stu- 
dents and preparing specific questions for stu- 
dents to use in the preparation of lessons in the 
study hall or at home. 

“Permit students to plan, purpose, think, sug- 
gest in co-operation with the teacher. 

“Secure the recognition and acceptance by the 
pupil of the unit of learning to take place. 

“Allow ample time for the presentation of the 
assignment during the class hour. 

“Co-operate with other instructors by planning 
assignments of such a nature that they can be 
worked out during the class hour and completed 
in the students’ vacant periods in the assembly 
hall or home room.” 





Primary Grades Section 


The Toy Orchestra 


Sister Mary Victoria, O.S.B. 


The “Toy Orchestra” is one of the best 
means of rhythmic expression for the primary 
grades. Rhythm bands are always well re- 
ceived by appreciative audiences at school 
programs. Orchestration should not be too 
difficult for the first and second grades. They 
should have something simple. Therefore, the 
teacher is at liberty to make her own orches- 
tration, often asking pupils to suggest ap- 
propriate instruments to use in certain pas- 
sages. 

If the tune is rhythmic and beats decisive, 
the pupils should be led to suggest instruments 
such as sticks, wood blocks, castanet, and 
drum. On the other hand, for passages that 
seem to suggest a jingle, the bells, jingle clogs, 
triangle trill, and tambourine shake may be 
used. 

Very often songs may be orchestrated to 
great advantage. When playing these for the 
public, the instrumental rendition may be al- 
ternated with the vocal in this wise: the 
orchestra plays the entire song, then the chil- 
dren sing the song with piano accompaniment, 
after this the orchestra plays again. 

The following is one method of teaching a 
selection to the members of the toy orchestra. 
Play the piece over on the piano or phono- 
graph and have the pupils listen to the music 
to see whether they can detect the rhythm. 
Let them tell you whether it is heavy, light, 
light (triple rhythm) or heavy, light (duple 
rhythm). Thus they decide whether to count 
1-2-3 or 1-2. The next thing to do is to 
clap in rhythm making emphasis on the first 
beat of the measure. After this have all 
pupils beat on the “one” (first beat) only. 
See which pupils are most alert in this and 





then give out the instruments that are to be 
played on this beat; for example, if the tri- 
angles are to be played on only the first beat, 
let some of those who can get all the “one” 
beats play the triangles. 

Very often it is desirable to play a certain 
instrument with every note of the tune in- 
stead of at every beat or only on particular 


beats. These may also be clapped first. 

In the orchestration of “Jingle Bells” ; 
Christmas number which appears in thi: 
issue, the instrumentation is very simple anc 
can be taught to primary pupils. If one has 
more instruments than are mentioned thos« 
that have a similar quality of tone may be 
combined; for example, the wood blocks may 
play with castanets, while jingle clogs may 
play at the same time as the tambourines. 

The chorus of “Jingle Bells’ calls for thé 
bells, while the verse is more definite in 
rhythm. 


Primary Arithmetic 
Elizabeth Wooster 


IN THE FIRST GRADE 


The Third Month 
Count to 50 and 100. Make figures to 30. 
Name figures to 30. 

Recognition of groups of objects, 5, 6, and 
ve 
Use the combinations, 2, 3, 4, and 5, with 
and without objects. 

Drill on all preceding work, a little each 
day. 

Seatwork in combinations. If addition is 
thoroughly learned, subtraction is not diffi- 
cult. 

Subtraction by objects and names of ob- 
jects. Teach sign of subtraction. 

2 tops 5 cents 

—1 top —3 cents 


3 boys 
—1 boy 


tops cents boys 
Drill with cards for rapid recognition of com- 
binations, in both addition and subtraction. 
The Fourth Month 
Count to 60 and 100. Make and name 
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figures to 50. Read numbers to 30. 

Recognition of groups of objects, 5, 6 
7, and 8. 

Use the combinations, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, with 
and without objects. Use number cards for 
drill. 

Subtract by objects and names of objects. 

Measure inch and foot. 

Teach coins: 1 cent, 5 cents, and 10 cents. 

Continue to review all given work, and 
drill to place the facts well in the mind. 

Apply all the number facts possible to the 
little life transactions that surround the chil- 
dren. 

Make little practical problems for oral work. 
Such as buying, giving, measuring, etc. 


IN THE SECOND GRADE 
The Third Month 

Combinations in addition, 
multiplication, and division to 21. 

Drill on writing and reading numbers. 

Drill on the 45 combinations, by means of 
cards, blackboard, and book, until the chil- 
dren can give the sums as rapidly as if 
counting. 

Roman numbers in advance of those used 
in the reader. 

Teach the sign of division, -~, means 
divide, and is read, divided by. 

Develop the fractional parts of numbers by 
objects, as % of 6 books is books, etc. 

Develop table of long measure: inch, foot, 
and yard. Children using correct measures. 
Give practical problems for drill. 

Develop liquid measure. Use the correct 
measures: gill, pint, and quart. Drill on prac- 
tical problems, children using the measures for 
many of the problems. 

The Fourth Month 

Drill on combinations, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division, to 25. 

Roman numbers in advance of those usec in 
the reader. 

Develop dry measure. Use the correct meas- 
ures: pint, quart, peck, and bushel. Children 
using the measures in recitation. 

Teach the dollar sign, $1. 

Count by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s to 100; by 3’s 
to 42; by 4’s to 24. 

Recite the tables of 1’s, 2’s, and 3’s. 

Teach time measure. Give such work a 
week has days. 1 month has we 
1 year has —— months. Be sure each chi 
can tell the time by the clock. 

Develop: % of 4 books is books. 

1/3 of 3 eggs is eggs, etc. 

Continue to drill on all former work give 
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My Christmas Alphabet 


Sister Mary Jean, O.P. 


Children giving the rhyme may or may 
not be in costume, according to the circum- 
stances. Ours simply wore their “best” dresses 
and suits, and each carried a large cardboard 
letter. If the program must be expanded to 
accommodate more children than the required 
twenty-six, three Wise Men, several shep- 
herds, angels, or friends could supply the 
deficiency. If a more elaborate program is 
needed, costumes, or music played between the 
verses would give the desired effect. In fact, 
the verses included are a bare skeleton to be 
built up as needed by the individual teacher, 
who knows the capabilities and limitations of 
her own class. 


A is for Angels all lovely and white 
Who sang “Glory to God” on that first 
Christmas night. 
B is for Bethlehem, long, long ago, 
Where dear Jesus was born in the cold and 
the snow. 
C is for Crib where He lay at His birth, 
For no one would shelter the Lord of the 
earth. 
D is for the doves on the rafters so high 
Cooing softly to Him a sweet lullaby. 
E is for everything kind that is said 
To make a soft pillow for dear Jesus’ head. 
F is for friends — for dear Jesus had none 
But poor shepherds whose homes were as 
poor as His own. 
G is for “Gloria” the angels sang clear 
So that far on the hills even shepherds might 
hear. 
H is for Holy — this holiest night, 
When the whole world shone out with its 
loveliest light. 
I is for Infant in His dear Mother’s arms — 
How safe did she guard Him from cold and 
from harm! 
J is for Jesus — sweetest name on this earth 
And today we remember the day of His 
birth. 
K is for kindness which we all must show 


To make up for dear Jesus left out in the 
snow. 
L is for love which brought down from the 
sk 
The dear little Saviour to suffer and die. 
M is for Mary, His Mother so sweet, 
And purer than snowdrifts beneath her 
dear feet. 
N is for Noel, which French children say 
For this happiest of feast days, our own 
Christmas day. 
O is for oxen who shared His poor cave 
And warmth to their shivering King gladly 
gave. 
P is for Peace which Christ brought from 
above 
To make our hearts light with His very own 
Love. 
Q is for Queen, for our Lady has been 
Ever Queen of the Heavens, of Angels and 
men, ' 
R is for radiance through all the broad sky 
To tell that dear Jesus, our Saviour, was 
nigh. 
S is for Shepherds who came through the 
night 
At the song of the Angels to follow the light. 
T is for tears that our Lady shed 
For her Babe had no shelter, no blankets, 
no bed. 
U is for unkind — for the cold hearts of men 
Turn Jesus away again and again. 
V is for Virgin our Mother most Blest; 
Let us like Jesus in her arms find rest. 
W is for Wise Men who journeyed afar 
To follow the light from a bright shining 
star. 
X is for the Cross where our dear Jesus died, 
For ’tis shaped like a cross with its arms 
spreading wide. 
Y is for you, and also for me 
To prepare in our hearts for this festivity. 
Z is for zeal, that our hearts at His Birth 
May help spread His Kingdom through all 
of the earth. 


Flameproofing School Decorations 


There is no sure way of completely treat- 
ing combustible materials so as to make them 
noncombustible. After a fire is well started, 
materials like cloth, paper, wood, etc., will 
add fuel to the fire. However, easy methods 
of treatment are available which, when 
properly applied, can be expected to furnish 
a degree of protection against the beginning 
of a fire. School authorities may well consider 
the advisability of treating ordinary school 
decorations, especially those of a temporary 
type. 

According to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the better types of treatment 
will provide resistance against the ignition of 
a match or a similar source of heat, and will 
prevent the continued flaming after the re- 
moval of the source of ignition. 

_ A fireproofing solution suited for many uses 
ls one made up of nine ounces of borax and 
four ounces of. boric acid to one gallon of 
water. The fabric to be treated should be well 
saturated with the solution, drained, and hung 
up to dry. Application by steeping in a warm 


solution is preferable but dipping, brushing, 
and spraying can also be used. The effective- 
ness of the treatment depends on the amount 
of chemicals deposited in the fabric. Suffi- 
cient deposit to increase the weight by about 
one ounce per pound of fabric is desira- 
ble. Such treatment on cotton fabric does not 
affect the softness or flexibility of the cloth 
and does not become dusty or feel damp. The 
chemicals are nonpoisonous and do _ not 
promote mildew. They are cheap and the 
method of application is simple. The princi- 
pal drawback is that the chemicals easily wash 
out so that the treatment must be‘ repeated 
after washing. Goods so treated can be ironed 
but as they discolor more easily, the iron 
should not be as hot as for untreated goods. 

This solution can also be used on paper 
streamers and nearly all kinds of flammable 
decorations, although with this and other 
flameproofing solutions, the effect on color 
and appearance must be determined by trial. 
Color is frequently not affected by this treat- 
ment. 


Reminder 
A Dominican Sister 


“Reminder” is what we called our chart 
for keeping account of unfinished work. The 
chart had a small pocket provided for each 
pupil. Small cards 1% by % inches of several 
different colors were cut providing one of 
each color for each child. When a word in 


spelling was missed, a yellow card was placed 
in his pocket to be taken out only when he 
had learned to spell the word. When an Eng- 
lish or arithmetic lesson was not finished, a 
green or red card was placed in his pocket. A 
special period of twenty minutes was given 
when this work might be completed. This 
proved to be a great time saver for a glance 
at the chart was enough to let pupils and 
teacher know what was still incomplete. 


© 


Emphasize Homemaking 


There is today a great deal of uneasiness 
among thoughtful people for fear that ease of 
transportation, modern amusements, and other 
influences are weakening the ties of home life. 
Therefore, it is but reasonable to conclude that 
in any scheme of preparation for satisfactory 
living in a rapidly changing world, there must 
be provision for training successful homemakers. 
The home must be sufficiently attractive and liv- 
able to create for its members an important in- 
terest which will counteract disintegrating 
tendencies. 

Vocational Education is the training of the in- 
dividual for future life. Girls in vocational home- 
economic courses study homemaking subjects for 
one half of the day, the other half being de- 
voted to related subjects. Every year the need 
in our schools for vocational home economics 
is more evident. 

The student for graduation from our high 
schools must present one hundred and sixty 
hours of credit. Less than one tenth of this 
credit is elective in the subject of homemaking. 
The major part of everyone’s life is spent in a 
home. The success and happiness of that home 
depends upon the ability of the homemaker. 
The greater portion of this responsibility rests 
with the wife and mother. Many cities and 
towns have vocational or technical schools in 
which both boys and girls receive vocational 
education. — Public School Views, East Chicago, 
Ind. 
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December Reading Lessons 
Sister Mary Mildred, O.S.M. 


THE SNOW 
FAMILY 


I am cold. 

I am white. 

I am the Father. 
I am old, old. 


I am Father Snow. 


I am Mother Snow. | 
Father Snow saw me. 

He laughed at me. 

I laughed at him. 

Make Father and me. 


They call me Dick 
Snow. 

I am happy. 

Come play with me. 

We can roll and roll. 

Then we shall have fun. 


I am Jane Snow. 

I live on a hill. 

I am made of snow. 
I have a big, big cap. 
Do come and play. 


—— 


Jane Snow 
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I am Father Christmas 
Tree. 

I have no toys. 

Draw some for me. 

Draw candles for me. 
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I am Mother Tree. 
I stand and stand. 
I am for Mother. 

Draw gifts for her. 
Hang them on me. 


I am happy now. 


The Best Gift 


A Christmas Playlet for Primary Children 
Sister M. Mercy, O.S.F. 


CHARACTERS: Infant Jesus, Grandmother 
White, her little grandchildren, Ralph, Jim, 
Bill, and Mary, a little cripple. 

Scene: A poorly furnished cottage. Center 
is an open hearth with a glowing fire; right, 
Mary’s little bed; left, a crib with a statue 
of the Infant Jesus. 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

[When the curtain rises, Grannie is sewing 
in a rocker near the hearth; Ralph, heedless 
of surroundings, is writing; Bill and Jim are 
hanging stockings on the mantel; Mary, partly 
seated in her bed, is rubbing her bandaged leg 
while gazing at her little crutch.| 

Jim [after giving last strokes with the 
hammer |: There, that’s that! I hope Grannie’s 
sock will be large enough for all my toys. 

Brit: You surely are a chiseler. I suppose 
if elephants wore stockings, you’d borrow 
them. [Sits down near Grannie.]| 

Jr: I do wish Grannie’d wear a larger size. 
[Pause] I wish we were rich, I could have all 
kinds of nice things. I want a sled, a pony, 
some skates, a football, and a —— 

BILL: You’re always wishing and wishing. 
All I want for Christmas is a little truck. I 


got wood for Grannie every day. Sister said 
I was good in school — sometimes [Jim re- 
peats “sometimes” sarcastically] so I think 
Baby Jesus ought to bring me that. 

GRANNIE: Poor James! I know it is hard 
to be poor, but Baby Jesus was poor too, and 
remember — 

Mary [unnoticed for some time]: I—I 
wants a doll buggy. If I get well I'll give little 
Jesus a ride. 

GRANNIE: God bless your little heart! 
[After slight reflection| Oh, but, child [takes 
cane and walks toward Mary| you should have 
been sleeping hours ago. [Puts crutch aside.| 

Mary: But, I didn’t say my prayers! 

GRANNIE: Oh — oh, yes, do say them. 

Mary: Now I lay me down to sleep. I 
pray the Lord my soul to keep. If I should 
die before —oh, Grannie, do you think I'll 
get a doll buggy? 

GRANNIE: Now, Mary, you’re praving. 

Mary: Oh, yes— Now I lay me down to 
sleep. I pray the Lord my soul to keep. If I 
should die before I wake, I pray the Lord my 
soul to take. God bless Grannie, brothers, and 
me. God bless everybody. Amen. Good night 


I am Little Tree. 
Cut out some toys. 
Paste them on me. 


I am happy now. 


everybody! [Grannie tucks her in bed.| 

ALL: Good night Mary, sweet dreams! 

RALPH | Heaves a sigh, stops writing, sits on: 
stool near Grannie|: Look, Grannie, I wrote 
this little letter to Baby Jesus | gives it to 
Grannie|. See if it’s O.K. 

GRANNIE: Why, yes, dear. | Reads aloud.] 
Dear little Jesus, please give all my toys to 
some poor little boy and make Mary well in- 
stead, and that will be the bestest gift. Say 
hello to your blessed Mamma and that’s all. 
Yours for keeps, Ralph White. And Happy 
Birthday, Jesus. 

RatpuH: Is it O.K.? 

GRANNIE: Well it’s — that is the — oh, but 
I’m sure He can make it out. Where did you 
get the idea? 

RALPH: Sister said if we make little sac- 
rifices, little Jesus will always help us. 

BILL: Oh, put my name on it too! [Ralph 
does, while Bill takes down his stocking. | 

Jim: Well, boys, mine stays right there. 

RALPH: Now, I'll put it right here. [Places 
letter on mantel. Church bells ring.]| 

GRANNIE: Oh, listen, it’s near twelve. Hurry 
children! 

Jim: We’re lucky the church is across the 
street. [Bill and Jim run for their wraps.]| 
GRANNIE: Why, Ralph, aren’t you going? 

RaLpH: No, Grannie, you go. I’ll stay with, 
Mary. You go! 

GRANNIE: Very well! [half under breath} 
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Always thinking of others. [Grannie dons 
shawl, takes cane, and escorted by Bill, exits 
left. Jim follows. Ralph peeks over Mary’s 
coverlets, finally settles in Grannie’s rocker.| 

RaLpeH: Oh [yawns and stretches! ?’m— 
I’m so tired. [Falls fast asleep. Church bells 
ring; soft music, and soft voices singing 
“Silent Night” are heard in the distance. In- 
fant Jesus enters with toys. Places toys, in- 
cluding the little truck, before the hearth; 
reveals the little doll buggy which was hid 
behind little bed; finds letter and reads.]| 

INFANT Jesus |Hand extended over 
Ralph]: I found your letter, little dear. She’ll 
be. well, have no fear. 

[Looking heavenward, Infant Jesus makes 
the sign of the cross over Mary, exits right. 
Christmas bells ring.]| 

Mary [Rubbing eyes and sitting up]: Why, 
oh, those is Christmas bells. Why, why I feel 
so good I—I [jumps out of bed] why 
[screaming] I can wau—I_ can— walk. 
[Runs and kneels before crib.| Oh, oh, thank 
You little Jesus, thanks lots! [Runs to Ralph.] 
Wake up, you sleepy head, look, look! [Ralph 
remains sleeping. | 

Mary [Spying buggy]: Oh, oh, a doll 
buggy! [Takes buggy to crib, places statue in 
it.| There, now I will take little Baby Jesus 
for a ride. [Pushes buggy across stage. She 
notices Ralph waking, leaves buggy, runs to 
him.| Ralphy, look, look I can, I can walk — 
look! 

RatpH: Why — why — [pinches himself] 
Mary, Mary, dear, it’s — it’s my gift. [Gazes 
at her from head to foot — then quickly runs 
to the crib.| Come, Sis, let’s thank little Jesus! 
[Sees manger empty.| Why, why He’s gone! 

Mary | Standing next to buggy]: Here He 
is. He’s out for a ride. 

RatpH | Laughing]: Well, Mary! [Pause] 
Come, let us thank Him lots and lots. This is 
the best gift! 

[They kneel at either side of buggy, eyes 
closed, hands joined and lips moving in silent 
prayer. Music and song commence while In- 
fant Jesus enters, and stands behind them with 
extended hands. | 


Curtain 
Oo 


DEAR HANDS 


The Holy Mother held her Babe against her 
breast, 
Her lips, His little clinging hands mutely 
caressed. 


“QO tiny, rose-leaf Hands” she whispered 
dreamily, 

“I wonder what your deeds in far-off years will 
be? 

These Hands are kingly emblems, wise men of 
renown 

Have brought. These Hands—I wonder will 
they touch a crown?” 


Ah, Mary, those dear Hands will touch a crown 
of thorn, 

For unto suffering was your blessed Baby born. 

But you will see them heal the sick, the blind, 
the lame. 

And raise the dead to joyfulness. For this He 
came! 

— The Catholic Bulletin. 


The Conference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions, an organization of White and Negro teach- 
ers, interested in bettering race relations, has pre- 
pared materials for a unit of race relations suit- 
able for use in high schools. A copy will be sent 
without cost to teachers who address the Con- 
ference at the Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Seatwork Lesson 
By Sister Elizabeth, O.S.U. 


Put an X before the lines which 
do not belong here. 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 

And can’t tell where to find them. 

Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

Sing a song of sixpence 

Leave them alone and they’ll come home 

W agging their tails behind them. 

Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

The cow’s in the meadow, the sheep’s in the corn. 
Tom, he was a piper’s son 

Dickory, dickory, dock, the mouse ran up the 
clock, 

Where’s the boy that looks after the sheep? 


He’s under the haycock fast asleep. 
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The Home-and-School Association 


Mary Caldwell Keyser 


National Organization 


The national and diocesan organizations of 
the Home and School Association or Catholic 
Parents and Teachers Association are in 
charge of committees of the National Council 
of Catholic Women. The national board of 
the latter organization is composed of fifteen 
women, one from each province in the United 
States. One member of this board is ap- 
pointed national chairman of Catholic Home 
and School Associations. Under this national 
chairman is a committee composed of one 
woman from each diocese; each of the latter 
heads the work in her own diocese. 

This national committee collects and dis- 
tributes helpful suggestions for carrying on 
the work of the Association. Of a possible 107 
dioceses, 58 are organized and the number of 
active local Associations is nearly a thousand. 

Very little money has been available for 
the printing and distributing of literature but 
this lack has been offset by the ardent co- 
operation of the groups. A diocese or an 
organization that has excelled in any particular 
phase of the work—that has discovered a 
new. device, a new workable plan for pro- 
moting the work, or has arrived at a logical 
conclusion or has some printed material to 
pass on — gives the benefit of its experience 
to the other organizations through their 
medium of exchange —the National Council 
of Catholic Women, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Diocesan Organization 


The diocesan chairman of Catholic Parents 
and Teachers Associations or Home and School 
Associations is either elected by the officers 
of the parochial associations in convention 
assembled, or appointed by the president of 
the Diocesan Council of Catholic Women. 

The Milwaukee Archdiocese, which was a 
pioneer in the work, formed a League of 
Catholic Parents and Teachers in 1923. In 
1934 the name was changed to The League of 
Home and School Associations. The League 
meets every other month during the school 
year at one of the Catholic schools. The di- 
tector of parochial schools of the archdiocese 
speaks to the delegates of his aims and pur- 
poses and engages the assistance of the organi- 
zations to foreward the work. New methods of 
education, questions of health, legislation, and 
expediency are expounded by a recognized 
authority. Each group of delegates goes back 
to the parish organization with renewed en- 
thusiasm and a knowledge of the immedi- 
ate project for which the Jarge mass of Cath- 
olic schools is striving under the guidance of 
the director of Catholic schools. The presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee League is Miss Ma- 
tilda Heiser, 2213 E. Kensington Blvd. — 


Parochial Organization 

The parochial Home and School Association 
meets once a month during the school year 
and carries out a program to promote the 
general and specific aims of the organization. 
The general aims are: 

To provide a means for bringing the home 
and school into closer relationship so that 
the parents and teachers may each obtain a 
better understanding of the aims and ideals 
of the other. 

To stimulate the interest of the parishioners 


EDITOR’S NOTE. The author of this: 


description of the setup of the Home and 
School Association is one of the pioneers in 
the work in the Diocese of Milwaukee. The 
Association in the Milwaukee Archdiocese 
was among the first to discard the public- 
school name “Parent-Teacher Association” 
for a title designating a national Catholic or- 
ganization; namely, “Home and _ School 
Association.” 


in the school—to raise his ideals for, and 
arouse his pride in the school—so that 
through his increased interest the school may 
be provided with all necessary equipment. 

To provide information through lectures 
and study clubs so that the mothers may be- 
come better informed on such subjects as 
child training, child psychology, dietetics, 
health, social environment, and the aims of 
the school in relation to the child. 
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To be a help and an influence for good by 
being a body to whom both teachers and 
parents may appeal for active aid in the 
betterment of conditions relative to the child. 

In the larger schools the monthly program 
features one grade each month. A committee 
of mothers from that particular grade is in 
charge of the program. Children of that 
grade may contribute a dramatization or other 
suitable number. The adult contribution is 
an informative talk on some phase of the 
general aims of the organization. 

Under the direction of the Archdiocesan 
League of Home and School Associations each 
parish organization is conducting uniform 
study clubs. The Missal, the Encyclicals, 
Catholic literature, and the principles of peace 
are some of the subjects that have been 
studied. 

This is a national organized work in Cath- 
olic Action that will grow in strength, and 
consequently in helpfulness to the Catholic 
parochial school, in proportion to the extent 
that each parochial unit adheres to the gen- 
eral aims of the organization and adds its 
strength and support to that of the other 
parochial units to build up the national. 


The Confraternity Meets in St. Louis 


Frank Bruce 


HE enthusiasm and the thrill of a great 

American group gathered together in a 

magnificent Catholic crusading enterprise 
is past. During the days of October 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, the city of St. Louis was host to what 
has become one of America’s most important 
missionary enterprises. Concentrating on a 
group of two million American Catholic chil- 
dren in need of religious instruction outside 
the parochial school, the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in its Third National 
Catechetical Congress settled down to the 
solution of a problem as difficult in definition 
as the original school problem and challenging 
almost all religious communities to a return 
to the spirit and rule of the original founders 
of their Orders. 

When the dynamic Archbishop Murray of 
St. Paul at the St. Paul Convention of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
threw out into bold relief the Christian Doc- 
trine Problem as a major teaching challenge 
of the Church, he set into motion a new en- 
thusiasm for catechetical instruction. The 
St. Paul Convention of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference had followed Arch- 
bishop McNicholas’ caustic criticism of the 
teaching of religion— “our poorest taught 
school subject.” Comes the skillful Bishop 
O’Hara of Great Falls, and the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine rises as a rejuvenated 
enterprise in a great National Catechetical 
Congress with a sweeping vision and an all- 
inclusive program of Christian Doctrine In- 
struction. 

Little did the Episcopal Committee of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference sus- 
pect the work would carry itself forward to 
such a high point. Archbishop McNicholas and 
Archbishop Murray with Bishop O’Hara as 
the chairman came forward with an experi- 
ment at Rochester in 1935. In 1936 the story 
of the Catechism was carried to the Waldorf- 
Astoria and a new day in catechetical instruc- 
tion in conservative centers had been reached. 
At St. Louis the power of the Confraternity 


was registered in a comprehensive definition 
of program, a clear-cut answer to the prob- 
lem of children in the public grade schools, 
the public high schools, the non-Catholic col- 
lege, the preschool child and the responsibility 
of the parent, the training of the seminarians 
for practical teaching service, in expressions 
of the vacation school, and the Newman Club, 
teaching programs in country and city alike. 


College Men Absent 


Just one major problem of the confraternity 
program remains to be covered in the future. At 
St. Louis the training of teachers of religion 
was constantly referred to by bishops and 
clergy as a crying need. Father Ostdiek of 
Omaha touched it when he said “Let no one - 
suppose that it is idealistic or extravagant to 
expect the religion teacher to learn a little 
child psychology. We expect the engineer to 
know something of the make-up and working 
of his locomotive. We expect the physician 
to know anatomy and the functions of the 
human body as well as the efficacy of the 
medicine he administers. Certainly then, the 
religion teacher who deals with the sacred 
interests of the immortal soul ought to have 
at least an elementary knowledge of the work- 
ing of the mind and heart of the pupil to 
whom he applies the moral medicine and sav- 
ing grace of Christ’s Gospel. Indeed, it is not 
likely that a teacher will achieve much suc- 
cess in his work unless he has at least a 
practical if not a technicai understanding of 
child life.” 

Possibly the most inspiring enthusiasm of 
the St. Louis Convention should not be 
dampened by this comment. The program was 
so comprehensive and touched so many 
splendid phases of the problem that the dis- 
cussion of training leaders and methods of 
teaching is the big challenge of the future. 
In the remarks of several of the members of 
the hierarchy the consciousness of the prob- 
lem was evident. Nevertheless the demonstra- 
tion classes on Saturday were so completely 
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swamped, while Sister Agnesine’s paper on 
the “Use and Abuse of Child Activity in 
Teaching Religion” showed most conclusively 
that the mind and the influence of the ex- 
perienced teacher was in the direction of a 
vast body of most magnificent teaching ma- 
terial, valuable beyond expression in the hand 
of the skillful teacher and almost valueless 
unless based upon sound principles of teach- 
ing procedure. 

Of course, the emphasis was constantly re- 
turned to the volunteer and the lay catechist 
in catechetical instruction because of the 
limitation of time and physical endurance for 
the Sister classroom teacher. Nevertheless 
the constant reiteration of teacher training 
was emphatic. With diocesan superintendents 
of schools like Father Quinlan of Boston, 
Msgr. Wolfe of Dubuque, Father Ostdiek of 
Omaha, Father Wernsing of Indianapolis, 
Father Duffy of Rochester, Father Gildea of 
Syracuse, Father McNeil of Wichita all keenly 
concerned upon the pedagogy of the problem 
and all acting as Diocesan Directors of the 
Confraternity, it is evident the thinking of 
the Confraternity must take a very definite 
step in the direction of organized teaching 
material and an appreciation of adequate prep- 
aration for teaching by religious and lay 
people alike. 


Catechism Goes Forward 


Of course, great interest was manifested in 
the work of the committee on the preparation 
of the new catechism. While very definite 
progress in the work of the revision was 
noted, no specific time was mentioned for 
the release of what the Episcopal Committee 
designated as the successor of the Baltimore 
Catechism. Details on content, format, meth- 
ods of production are still in the Committee. 
A work so vast and so far-reaching in im- 
portance follows the general policy of the 
Church in exercising great care and a supreme 
prudence in procedure. , 

Progress was reported by the committee in 
charge of work for the grades. That content 
and method will vary from work given in the 
parochial school is now accepted. The teach- 
ing experience by the catechist coming back 
to our school groups will do much to 
strengthen parochial-school teaching methods. 
A Brother of Mary and a Christian Brother 
in the spirit of their original foundation teach- 
ing a group on Saturday suggested a recogni- 
tion of content and method which might make 
the mighty philosophers of education squirm 
in the interest of the pupil and the effective- 
ness of the teacher. 


Bible Revision Goes Forward 


What stirred the newspapers of New York 
in breath-taking announcement of a revision 
of the Bible was almost ignored at St. Louis. 
Our splendid group of Biblical scholars met 
in general meeting in a very small room to 
carry forward a very great way, but with 
typical modesty and sincerity. There were 
the technical papers, of course. Each paper 
suggested a scholarship magnificent in the 


tradition and service of the Church. Of course, ° 


the work can never make newspaper headlines, 
except the conflict implied in the revision of 
the Douay Bible. 

The report at St. Louis reviewed merely the 
principles now being followed in the revision 
of the English Old Testament: As time goes 
on these principles will be restated and be- 
come the thinking of all students of the Old 
and the New Testament. Suffice it to say there 
is adequate scholarship in the American Bible- 
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students group to do a job which will make 
all the English-speaking group of the world 
respond with enthusiasm. 

May we express the hope now that the hair- 
splitter will not embarrass the group during 
or after the work is done. The work is now 
well under way. The principles have been 
formulated clearly and wisely. Like the 
catechism, the work goes forward siowly but 
steadily. In some ways the Bibiical group in 
its very modest program makes a contribu- 
tion to the Congress as magnificent as the 
great mass meeting. 


Public Interest Aroused 


As our Catholic service programs go for- 
ward in education, in charity, in Catholic 
Action, in industrial relations, in missionary 
service, we are learning many new techniques 
in effective management of great convention 
groups. The Eucharistic Congress continues 
to be our great world-wide enterprise. Our 
Charities Convention service is magnificent. 
Our service to rural groups in the National 
Catholic: Rural Life Conference is significant. 
Our Catechetical Congress is rapidly becom- 
ing our leading American home-mission enter- 
prise. 

The magnificent high Mass at the St. Louis 
Cathedral with the Papal Delegate presiding 
and the great mass meeting at the St. Louis 
Auditorium attended by 8,500 people and 
discussing the teaching of religion in the home 
were spectacles not to be forgotten. Pos- 
sibiy the most significant meeting was the 
meeting of the Negro Catholics on Monday 
evening suggesting the great interracial serv- 
ice of the Church and the new approach to 
the colored problem based upon the sacra- 
mental system of the Church. 

Great credit is due the Episcopal Chair- 
man, Bishop O’Hara, Father Walsh, the Wash- 
ington Director of the Confraternity, and 
the St. Louis Convention Committee tor the 
remarkable sweep forward of the Confrater- 
nity of St. Louis. Much experience has been 
gained in building the attendance and hand- 
ling the Convention. Archbishop Glennon with 
the able assistance of Bishop Winkelmann 
proved a genial host, Father Maximus Poppy 
did a fine job with a daily Congress Paper. 

The future of the Congress continues a 
bright page in the crusading spirit of the 
Catholic Church in America. Hartford is 
the next Convention City in 1938 and again 
the conservative East will receive the chal- 
lenge of an intensified effort in the teaching 
of Christian Doctrine. With the splendid sup- 
port of the Papal Delegate, the Most Rever- 
end Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, and an 
Episcopal Committee composed of unusual 
churchmen, we may look forward to even 
higher achievement in the teaching mission 
of the Church. 
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A COMPLETE RELIGION PROGRAM 


The complete program of religious instruction 
for the Diocese of Brooklyn was explained briefly 
by Rev. Francis X. FitzGibbon, secretary of the 
diocesan organization of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, at the recent national con- 
vention of the Confraternity at St. Louis. 

The program, which is probably typical of that 
of many dioceses, consists of various activities 
for various groups. First there is the program 
for religious instruction in the parish schools. 
constructed and supervised by the superintendent 
of Catholic schools. Rt. Rev. Joseph V. McClancy 
is the present superintendent. This plan is out- 
lined in the Syllabus for the Parish Schools, 
which was issued recently in revised form. 
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Thirty minutes each day is devoted to instru: - 
tion in the Catechism, Bible history, Catholic 
practice, and, in the upper grades, Church hi-- 
tory. A certain portion of this instruction is givin 
by the Sister, and a priest of the parish is assigned 
to take the class once a week. 

The required text is the Baltimore Catechis:n 
graded from Zero through Numbers One and Tv.o 
to the larger O’Brien Catechism used in the two 
upper grades. A list of approved textbooks, r.- 
vised each year, is sent to teachers. Teachers ave 
required to select some supplementary books from 
this list. Diocesan examinations, prepared by 
sclected teachers, are given in January and June. 

The Syllabus contains: (1) The instruction 
topics for the priest; (2) Doctrinal lessons from 
the Catechism to be taught by the Sister and re- 
vised by the priest; (3) Prayers and Aspirations. 
Scriptural readings are also included. 

Religious instruction for Catholic children not 
in the parochial schools is in charge of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Most Rev. Ray- 
mond A. Kearney, auxiliary bishop, is the direc- 
tor and Rev. Francis X. FitzGibbon is secretary. 

Parish moderators for this work are advised 
to use the classrooms of the parochial school and 
to give the Sisters preference as teachers. in order 
to give the pupils as much as possible of the 
atmosphere of the Catholic school. The rriests of 
the parish are expected to be in attendance. The 
speaker said that it is not an uncommon thing 
to find a Catholic child of the public school who 
has never spoken to a Sister or a priest during 
all its formative years. 

The course of study for these instruction classes 
is based upon the Syllabus of the Parish Schools, 
but must be condensed and intensified. It is 
graded according to the grade of the child in the 
secular school. It has been found necessary to 
impress upon the parents that religious instruc- 
tion is not merely a preparation for first con- 
fession, Holy Communion, and confirmation. 

There are separate weekly classes for Catholic 
youth attending public high schools. Their organ- 
ization is a more difficult problem, but last year 
15,014 public-high-school students were under in- 
struction. 

Lastly religious instruction is imparted through 
study clubs and religious vacation schools. 


OBSERVE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The German Catechists Society observed on 
October 25 at Munich the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding. The Society, originally made up of 
a small group of priests in the city of Munich, 
was founded by the Reverend Andreas Seidl who 
became the first president. Within twenty-five 
years the membership of the Society had spread 
over all of Germany, and in 1921 it had assumed 
a national character in such manner that the 
mame was changed to The German Catechists 
Society. 

The Munich method of teaching religion is 
perhaps the best known and most widely used 
result of the Society’s labors. 

At present the Society divides its work into 
five general classifications: (1) the development 
of method, (2) the improvement of textbooks. 
(3) the extension of religious teaching to voca- 
tional and special schools, (4) the reform of cur- 
riculums in religion, (5) the training of teach- 
ers, including the continued in-service training 
of older teachers. The Society publishes a monthly 
magazine Katechetische Blaetter (Koesel-Pustet, 
Munich). 


GRAND RAPIDS CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Diocese of Grand Rapids (Michigan) has 
92 elementary parochial schools, 31 four-year 
high schools, 6 two-year high schools, and § one- 
year high schools. The last mentioned are in the 
city of Grand Rapids, where the crowded condi- 
tions in the Central High School have caused 
eight parishes to organize ninth-year classes. 

The figures given are based on a tabulation pre- 
pared by Rev. E. L. Quaderer, recently appointed 
secretaty of the Diocesan Schol Board, and are 
published in correction of a tabulation in the 
November Journal. 





New Books of Value to Teachers 


ACADEMY FORMALLY OPENED 


The Academy of Living Catholic Authors was 
formally opened in Gallery Hall at Webster Col- 
lege, Webster Groves, Mo., on October 9. Since 
the third annual convention of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine had at that time brought 
clergymen, religious and lay educators from all 
parts of the country to St. Louis, many of these 
delegates participated in the opening of the Acad- 
emy. 

Bishop Thomas J. Tolan of Mobile, Ala., acted 
as honorary episcopal chairman while Rev. Fran- 
cis X. Talbot, S.J., editor of America, presided 
as chairman. Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., de- 
livered the principal address, while Miss Dorothy 
Willman, associate editor of The Queen’s Work, 
substituted for Helen C. White, who was unable 
to attend. 

The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors was 
started five years ago by Sister Mary Joseph, 
S.L., then librarian of Webster College. About 
two hundred authors have been elected to mem- 
bership in the gallery. Pictures, letters, and pages 
of original manuscript constitute the display. 

The Academy, begun two years ago, now has 
thirty-three members. Elections were made by a 
plebicite conducted by America over a period of a 
year with voting open to all readers. These votes 
with the votes of the Board of Governors from 
France, England, Australia, Ireland, Wales. and 
the United States elected the Catholic authors. 
The American Academy members are: Rev. 
Leonard Feeney, S.J.; Rev. James Gillis, C.S.P.; 
Msgr. Peter Guilday; Carlton J. H. Hayes; Sister 
M. Madeleva, C.S.C.; Theodore Maynard; Agnes 
Repplier; Msgr. Fulton Sheen; Rev. Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J.; William Thomas Walsh; Helen C. 
White, and Michael Williams. 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 


October 17 to 23 was observed in Boston as 
Catholic Book Week. On Monday a formal pro- 
gram was presented at the public library at 
which addresses were given by Mayor Frederick 
W. Mansfield; Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, who spoke 
on “The Apostolate of Catholic Literature,” and 
Professor Louis J. Mercier, who spoke on “The 
Catholic Author’s Viewpoint.” 

The Committee prepared a book list of Catholic 
reading which was circulated throughout the pub- 
lic libraries. The libraries arranged special dis- 
plays of Catholic books and gave publicity to 
Catholic books in the library. 

Teachers and Teaching 

By Ten Thousand High-School Seniors. Col- 
lected and Compiled by Frank W. Hart, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 285 pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y., 1936. 

This book mirrors accurately superior, good, 
and bad teachers. It throws a bright searchlight 
on teachers and teaching and is a challenge to 
the profession. 

According to Dr. Hart the research which led 
to the compilation of this book was intended to 
afford ten thousand high-school seniors an oppor- 
tunity to speak for themselves on the problem 
of teachers and teaching; to give them a chance 
to tell us frankly how successful they think we 
have been in our teaching; and to tell teachers 
in general what students like and dislike in teach- 
ers— what makes for success or failure in teach- 
ing as seen by pupils, and what it is that consti- 
tutes effective teaching. Though intended for 
high-school teachers, grade-school teachers and 
college instructors can well profit from reading 
this fearlessly daring exposé of teachers and teach- 
ing. To be specific. the book answers the ques- 
tion, “Are you an ‘A,’ and ‘H,’ or a ‘Z’ teacher?” 
It also tells why students divided teachers into 
these categories. As we read the volume and 
laugh or weep. are thrilled or shudder, gasp or 
groan at the vivid portrayal of great or gruesome 
teachers, one saving fact is driven home: There 
are “Z” traits in the best of us and “A” traits 
in the worst of us. Finally, reading this book 


will enable teachers to profit through analysis 
and self-rating on the scales for teachers and 
teaching constructed by Dr. Hart.—S. M. S. 
Education of the Founding Fathers of the 

Republic 

By Dr. James J. Walsh. Cloth, 377 pp. Ford- 
ham University Press, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Walsh needs no introduction to our Cath- 
clic educators and educated Catholics. This book 
enriches our knowledge of colonial education. It is 
a study of the scholastic philosophy taught in the 
American colonies. As such it fills a great need, 
for it supplies a neglected chapter in the history 
of American education — this in Dr. Walsh’s well- 
known scholarly style. That there was more real 
education during our colonial and early Federal 
periods than is sometimes granted is coming to 
the fore via research. But that scholasticism held 
sway in the colonial colleges, and that the 
philosophy of the medieval schools formed the 
minds of the Fathers of the Republic is not 
usually known. This, and more, the reader will 
learn even in a cursory perusal of this splendid 
work. Every student of American education and 
every American teacher should know something 
of the depth and the breadth of the education 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
received. To all interested readers the book will 
serve as an informative surprise.—S. M. S. 
Noah Webster: Schoolmaster of America 

By Harry W. Warfel. Cloth, 460 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. 

To most of us Webster’s name stands as a 
synonym for the unabridged dictionary and the 
Blueback Speller. In the above-named work Dr. 
Warfel accounts for the steps which eventuated 
in this educational service — steps of arduous, un- 
selfish, generous efforts in the cause of the budding 
American culture. To repeat — budding American 
culture—for Webster stands as a_ beacon- 
light at the passing of things colonial and 
the appearance of matters Federal, bridging the 
gap between the two periods. On closing the book 
the reader is convinced of the author’s purpose: 
to prove beyond doubt that Webster was not 
only the writer of definitions but also “the father 
of American copyright,” the first noteworthy 
American literary critic, the author of the first 
history of epidemic diseases, and the author of the 
first important American revised version of the 
Scriptures. The book is for American teachers 
and all Americans aspiring to culture. The in- 
formation, weighted with historic interest, found 
in the work dictates a rereading.—S. M. S. 
Brother Petroc’s Return—A story 

By S. M. C. Cloth, 249 pp. $1.75. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. Mass.. 1937. 

A most unusual story based on the hypothesis 
that miracles can happen. In it the author tells 
of the effect of the impact of the modern world 
(1929) on a mind trained in a simple, uncon- 
fused age of faith (1549). 

The story opens as Brother Petroc dies and the 
Lord Abbot repeats the “De profundis” over his 
remains. But —did Brother Petroc really die? 
The answer to this question forms the content 
of this most beautiful, most perfect tale. Of it 
Agnes Repplier says, “I read it without stopping 
hecause I cculd not stop.” And Michael Williams, 
“As a story this narrative is of high and even 
dramatic merit. As a piece of writing it is on a 
level of excellency rarely achieved save by the 
most finished stylists.” The story is fascinating, 
beautiful—‘“a work of art and an exposition 
of the highest and truest form of Christian 
mysticism.” Also—it is an evidence of the ef- 
ficacy of the Memorare and of submission to the 
“beautiful” will of God. It will be read with- 
out stopping because the reader — no matter who 
he is—will not be able to stop.—S. M. S. 
Christ the Leader 

Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Russell. Cloth, 468 pp. $2. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 
The author of this excellent religion text has 
preceeded upon the two principles that religion 
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is best built up around a person, and that love 
comes with knowledge. He has built his text about 
the Person of Christ, as shown in the Gospels, 
and proceeds to teach students to know Christ 
in order that they may love him. 

The author follows the life of Christ by means 
of selections from all four Gospels. In his com- 
ments he brings out the grand human qualities 
of our Saviour, emphasizing those which we find 
most attractive in our friends. Then going further, 
he points out the Divinity of our Lord, showing 
that He fully vindicated His claim to be God. 
The author draws out the lessons from the vari- 
ous Scripture passages and applies them simply 
and practically to everyday life. He insists that 
not only acts, but attitudes must be in full ac- 
cord with the teaching of Christ. 

The book has been designed for use in either 
of the last two years of high school or in the first 
year of college. Study clubs and Newman clubs 
will find it most usable and effective. Any teacher 
of religion, whether using this book as a class- 
room text or not, will gain from it much that 
will improve his own knowledge and strengthen 
his own enthusiasm. Study or test questions are 
supplied after each chapter. 

The Newman Book of Religion 

Ed. by Aloysius Ambruzzi, S.J. Cloth, 211 pp. 
$1.25. Published by St. Aloysius’ College, Man- 
galore, India. American agent, J. William Ecken- 
rode, Westminster, Md. 

Realizing that the majority of textbooks on 
religion for college students deal with philosoph- 
ical, theological, and patristic arguments beyond 
the students, Father Ambruzzi hit upon the happy 
plan of a collection of quotations from Cardi- 
nal Newman covering a fairly complete course of 
religion, within the comprehension of students 
and phrased in the language of one whose style 
has received universal tribute. 

Legamus, Liberi 

By Sister M. Immaculate, S.N.D., M.A. Paper, 
160 pp. Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 807 
Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. 

A Latin reader for pupils of the third grade. 
The lessons follow the same plan as those of the 
author’s Latin for the Six-Year-Old Child and 
Aural-Oral Latin for the Second Grade. 
Educational Film Catalog 

Pub. by The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York, N. Y. 

About 1,175 currently obtainable films are 
listed in the foundation volume; these are added. 
to by a quarterly supplement. All films listed are 
classified and described for ready reference. Cata- 
log and two years’ supplements $4. Catalog alone, 
$2. 

The Road of Pain 

By Rev. H. F. Blunt. Cloth, 194 pp., $1.50. 
Joseph F. Wagner, New York, N. Y. 

The writings of Father Blunt on the Stations 
of the Cross are familiar to many Catholic read- 
ers. Here is a popular presentation of doctrine 
and devotion on the Passions of our Lord. The 
author brings us close to the stirring incidents, 
and offers the true teaching in a manner which 
will interest both religious and lay readers. The 
book will help one to perform the Way of the 
Cross with greater understanding and devotion. 
Grace of the Way 

By Sister Monica. Cloth. 194 pp., 
Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 

In a manner that appeals, written with a light- 
some touch, with an ease of grasp, we have this 
book presented to us as a means of growing 
familiar with the Incarnation which brings us the 
“orace of the way.” This book is not concerned 
with grace itself, but with the source from which 
grace flows. Emphasis is placed upon the Saviour, 
and upon the Mediatrix of all graces. The book 
makes light reading of a serious nature for the 
salvation minded. 

With Heart and Mind 

By Sister Helen Madeleine S.N.D. de. N. Cloth, 
124 pp.. $1.25. Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 

Drawing from a wide variety of subjects and 
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having a good general intent this book becomes 
a fine source of mental prayer. Brief statements 
in connected series make for a veritable litany 
of reflections to be pondered for their simplicity 
of truth. 

The Confraternity Messenger 

Weekly. 4 pp. 70 cents per year; 18 cents per 
semester in lots of 30 or more. Geo. A. Pflaum, 
Inc., 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 

This newest of the Pflaum publications is a 
weekly primer for Catholic religious instruction. 
It is published under the auspices of the Epis- 
copal Committee of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. It is an excellent help for Chris- 
tian-doctrine classes either of children in parcchial 
schools or of those not in Catholic schools. Teach- 
ers of the latter group, especially will be grate- 
ful for this help. 

Appraising the Elementary-School Program 

Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals of the N.E.A. Vol. 
XVI, No. 6, July, 1937. $2. Editorial Offices, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

This is a compilation by many educators of the 
various factors involved in judging the merits of 
educational procedures, teaching efficiency, ad- 
ministrative efficiency; and the technique of sur- 
veys, choosing textbooks, etc. It contains many 
helpful suggestions for the improvement of any 
elementary school. 

Master Key Arithmetic 

By Frank L. Clapp and others. 6 books for 
grades 3 to 8. Cloth, 254 to 288 pp., illustrated. 
64 cents to 68 cents. Also in a 3-book series. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

The “master keys” are the basic facts upon 
which skill in arithmetic is based. Understanding 
and habit formation are stressed. The authors’ 
aim is that the pupils “should know what they 
are trying to do, how to help themselves, and how 
much progress they are making.” 

The work is divided into units each, in gen- 
eral, based upon some activity of the child’s life 
or of ordinary business. There is abundant ma- 
terial for tests and reviews. The work is care- 
fully graded. 

Business Behavior 

By Ray Abrams. Cloth, 306 pp., illustrated. 
$1.40. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

It appears that a lifetime of observation by a 
keen student of practical psychology has gone into 
this remarkable book. No teacher could assemble 
for himself in so readable a manner all of the 
important things discussed herein about getting 
and holding a position, courtesy, neatness, honesty, 
sobriety, ethics, etc. 

Stenographer’s Reference Manual 

By Larsen, Freitag, and Koebele. Paper, 80 
pp., octavo, illustrated. 52 cents. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A useful book for both the employer and the 
stenographer. 

A Thomistic Interpretation of Civic Right in 
the United States 

By Joseph V. Trunk, S.M., M.A., S.T.D. 
Paper, 263 pp., University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Various countries of the world have become 
at the present time trying grounds for two main 
theories of the derivation of human rights. Do s 
man have his rights from the state. or are they 
conferred by God? The fundamental law of the 
United States as laid down in the Constitution, 
and the ideas of the Founding Fathers as evi- 
denced in the Declaration of Independence, fol- 
low the latter belief. 

The author of this book examined our ideas 
and institutions of civic right in the light of the 
teaching of St. Thomas. Particularly interesting 
is his paralleling of the main parts of the Declara- 
tion of Independence with excerpts from St. 
Thomas. His remarks on the Supreme Court are 
also of interest at this time. 

Unfortunately this is not a “popular” book. 
The author’s style is difficult and the text bristles 
with Latin quotations. A book on this subject, 
for popular reading, might prove interesting and 
helpful, for it is possible that, soon or later, the 
two concepts of right will be contested in our 
own country. 
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Homework 

By Peter J. Di Napoli. Cloth, 70 pp. $1.60. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

This is a report of an experiment in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York City to determine 
the effect of homework upon scholarship. The 
authors of the experiment suggest that their 
findings probably indicate the desirability of 
abolishing compulsory homework in favor of 
voluntary homework. 

My Child Lives 

By Rev. Alphonse L. Memmesheimer, A.M., 
S.T.B. Cloth, 175 pp. $1.25. Benziger Bros., New 
York. 

The mystery of evil and suffering is never more 
inscrutable than when it touches youth and in- 
nocence. Death seems to be the natural end of 
age—but in childhood it is pure tragedy. The 
author of this consoling book shows that death 
may be a blessing of both the supernatural and 
the natural orders. Out of a wealth of experience 
he speaks to parents, sympathizing with, and 
consoling them, on the death of their child. This 
is an excellent book to have to give parents who 
think that the Lord of life is cruel if He takes 
to Himself one of their children. 

Educational, Psychological, Personality Tests of 

1936 

By Oscar K. Buros. Paper, 141 pp. 5) cents. 
Published by the School of Education, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

A supplement to the series of annual test 
bibliographies, issued by the school of education 
of Rutgers University. Complete author, publisher, 
and periodical indexes are included. A new sec- 
tion listing measurement books and book-review 
excerpts has been added. 

New Ideal Catholic Readers 

By Sisters of St. Joseph and Arthur I. Gates. 
Pleasart Hours, 3rd reader. Cloth, 320 pp. 88 
cents. Third Reader Manual, paper, 140 pp. 80 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

This course integrates religion, reading, and 
method. The method is that of Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates known as the “intrinsic method” in which 
reading is not ani isolated subject but a series of 
essential activities — linguistic, dramatic, artistic, 
constructive, and exploratory. 

Materials for the third year consist of: a 
preparatory book; the third reader, Pleasant 
Hours; and the Third Reader Manual for the 
teacher. The selections have been made and 
grouped carefully into seven chapters: forest and 
stream; fairy secrets; God’s gifts; wind, wings, 
and wheels; great men; here and there; and ani- 
mal jokes. They are all intensely interesting to chil- 
dren and supply firsthand information in religion, 
nature study. science, citizenship, history, eco- 
nomics, etc. 

The vocabulary is scientifically graded and 
spelling and phonetics are logically correlated with 
and motivated by the reading lessons and their 
contents. Story reading, careful reading, and 
skimming are taught definitely. 

The teacher’s manual includes appendixes on 
attainment tests, lists of reference books and 
story books, and a word list with page references. 
The Liturgical Year 

By Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Angela A. 
Clendenin. Paper, 68 pp. 25 cents. The Catholic 
Action Committee, 424 N. Broadway, Wichita, 
Kans. 

This is No. 3 of the Catholic Action Series 
for the use of study clubs. It explains the cycles, 
seasens, and feasts of the Church year. A dis- 
cussion outline is given after each section and 
a bibliography of references completes the booklet. 
School Auditorium Programs 

By Pearl J. Burke. Cloth, 247 pp., illustrated. 
$1.50. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Here is a teacher’s handbook that will be found 
useful in arranging the special exercises for all 
seasons of the year. The author, an experienced 
teacher in charge of auditorium programs in the 
Detroit schools, gives first a few practical sug- 
gestions on teaching speech, staging dramas, etc. 
There follows a chapter for each month with a 
calendar of anniversaries, information on the 
chief persons commemorated, and a dramatiza- 
tion for the month. We might suggest that plays 
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by some of the modern so-called Irish authors 
would be hardly appropriate for St. Patrick's 
Day, and that the “style show” might have been 
omitted from the June section. 

Pictures and Profits from the Mass 

By Rev. Gualbert Brunsman, O.S.B. Paper, 
pp., illustrated. 20 cents. Abbey Press, St. Meinr: 
Ind. 

Father Brunsman gives a good explanation 
the social significance of the Mass emphasizi 
especially the fact that the Mass is a Sacrifice 
the perfect Sacrifice containing all the elements 
of sacrifice signified in the various forms in the 
Old Law. A workbook for the child accompani: 
the text (10 cents). 

The author is to be commended for this worthy 
contribution toward teaching the present genera- 
tion to understand and to take an intelligent part 
in the Mass by using the missal. 

Public Funds for Church and Private Schools 

By Rev. Richard J. Gabel, Toledo, Ohio. Paper, 
xvi, 860 pp. The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

This study, submitted as a thesis for the doc- 
torate, “is divided into six sections. In the two 
introductory chapters of section one, the con- 
tributions of the private school to American life 
and the difficulty of determining what constitutes 
a public or a private school are discussed. The 
tendency of classifying all schools which obtaincd 
public aid as “public” institutions has complicated 
the problem under investigation. General histories 
of American education, particularly the earlier 
works, have not always been fair in dealing with 
private schools. Defects and imperfections were 
stressed while positive benefits were minimized. 
In the historical exposition of public support, 
the chapters are arranged according to the sec- 
tional divisions of the country and a chronological 
order is followed with four periods constituting 
sections II to V of the order and extending re- 
spectively, to the War of the Revolution, the 
year 1820, the Civil War, and the present. This 
classification is somewhat arbitrary, but it serves 
the purpose of convenience and indicates in a 
general way the changing trends. The final sec- 
tion deals with the status of the question today.” 
Third Reader Preparatory Book 

By Sisters of St. Joseph. Paper, 88 pp. 32 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 

This workbook is: intended to accompany the 
third reader of the New Ideal Catholic Readers. 
Its purpose is to improve silent reading skills and 
to develop the vocabulary. The book has been 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates. 

The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 

Thirteenth Annual Edition (1937-38). Paper, 
100 pp. 75 cents. The Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, II]. About 1.000 edu- 
cational films are listed, classified, and described, 
siving source from which they may be obtained. 
Geographic News Bulletins 

Published weekly during the school year by the 
National Geographic Scciety, Washington, D. C. 
Mailed to teachers for 25 cents per year. Valu- 
able national and foreign material of current in- 
terest. 

Soldiers of Science 

By Ruth L. Hoesly. An educational health play- 
let for junior and senior high schools. Supplied 
without charge for school use by the educational 
department of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Madison, Wis. 

Choose Your Position 

By Grace Hayward. A booklet for young 
women in secretarial work. Will be sent gratis 
by the Katharine Gibbs School, 230 Park Ave., 
New York City. 

A Simple Prayer Book 

Paper, 68 pp. International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, Brooklvn. N. Y. 

Bow Dates Girl 

By Gay Head. Paper, 48 pp. The Scholastic 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. Pa. Addressed to pub- 
lic-school pupils and not well adapted to Cath- 
alic high schools. 

Graded German Reader for Beginners 

By Edwin H. Zeydel. Cloth, 153 pp. $1. F. S. 
Crofts Co., New York, N. Y. 

A reader for first-year students. 





The Fabric of the School 


A Truassless-Roof Auditorium fora California School 


The new auditorium for St. Matthew’s 
School, San Mateo, Calif., is an interesting 
solution of the problem of giving an assembly 
room spacious appearance without the high 
cost involved in unusual ceiling height. 

The building, which measures 142 by 48 
feet, has an assembly room 86 feet long by 
48 feet wide. The room is 21 feet high to the 
lower roof line, and has a total height of 29 


feet to the inside of the ceiling. The roof 
design consists of a dome or arch of three 
straight segments of reinforced concrete. This 
arch is so designed that the thrusts are con- 
centrated on the end walls, which are rein- 
forced to bear the sides. The 10-in. side walls 
carry only a vertical load. The bui!ding is 
entirely of concrete and is not on!y fireproof 
but also earthquake resistant. 


The auditorium is ample for various social 
purposes and is equipped with a well-appointed 
and well-lighted stage, a kitchen, etc. 

The accompanying photographs are re- 
produced through the courtesy of the Ca’i- 
fornia Architect and Engineer. The building 
was designed by Mr. L, H. Nishkian, struc- 
tural engineer. 


Saint Matthew’s School Auditorium, San Mateo, California 
H. A. Minton, Architect; L. H. Nishkian, Engineer 
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Saint Matthew's School Auditorium, San Mateo, California. In the interior views note the low trussless ceiling 
H. A. Minton, Architect; L..H. Nishkian, Engineer 
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WHAT SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 


The following summary of advice offered 
to the college by various business executives 
will be highly interesting and helpful to all 
teachers and students of college or high-school 
grade. They are the result of a questionnaire 
sent to employees by the placement bureau 
of De Paul University, Chicago, and are re- 
printed from The De Paulia. 

The questionnaire sent to personnel man- 
agers contained the following questions: 

1. Which position in your company do you 
find it most difficult to, fill? 

2. Generally speaking, what education do 
you require of the person satisfactorily filling 
the requirements? 

3. Experience required from the applicant 
and if so what type and how much? 

The answers were varied. Almost all ex- 
ecutives answering the questionnaire deplored 
the sad dearth of good office help and the 
abundance of mediocre stenographers, typists, 
and comptometer operators. 

A well-known editor advocates participation 
in outside activities in addition to high scholar- 
ship, when he says, “Our chief trouble is in 
discovering youngsters with a real curiosity 
for finding out things and ability to write in- 
terestingly about what they find out. Gen- 
erally, we find that college people who have 
taken part in -extracurricular activities, par- 
ticularly those which involve writing or who 
have attempted to write because of an inner 
urge to do so, are better material for us than 
high ranking students of chiefly retentive 
ability. 

“Sales managers agree that good salesmen 
are difficult to find. The general requirements 
so far as education is concerned is that the 
man have sufficient liberal background to en- 
able him to approach buyers intelligently. 
Personality is important. One sales manager 
emphasizes the desirability of public-speaking 
courses as preparation. The keynote of suc- 
cess for a salesman was perhaps mentioned in 
the requirements that the man be able to 
drive himself. ‘That a great majority of sales- 
men do not possess this quality is evidenced,’ 
one said, ‘by the number of salesmen who at- 
tend, ball games and matinees.’ 

“So far as experience is concerned in the 
sales department, the general opinion seems 
to be that willingness to work and ability to 
acquire knowledge of a preduct quickly are 
much more important than actual experience. 

“One executive states the businessman’s 
side of this question of employing college stu- 
dents in this way: ‘Where I think the schools 
can help us most is in creating a better under- 
standing of the responsibility that a person 
who has a job must shoulder, the necessity 
for being punctual and regular in attendance, 
the desirability of persistence in whatever 
job is to be done.’ 

“Finally, the school ought to help correct 
unfavorable personal qualities, and deliver 
us from the persons who cannot fit themselves 
into, and become a part of a group, but who 
always want special privileges of one sort or 
another.” 


CONSIDER HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


“Of the Catholic youth of high-school age 
in this country, about 200,000 are attend- 
ing our own Catholic high schools, while more 
than 800,000 are attending public schools. 
Everyone knows that the trend in our country 
for the next several decades will be to in- 
crease the compulsory school attendance age, 
which means that more and more Catholic 
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BROTHER WALDRON DIES 


Brother John A. Waldron, S.M., provincial 
inspector of the St. Louis province of the Society 
of Mary from 1908 to 1924, and a director of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, died of 
a heart ailment, Novemb:r 9. 


The Late Brother John A. Waldron, S.M. 


Brother Waldron was born at Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 20, 1859. He was baptized in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Cleveland. a parish to which he later 
returned as principal of the boy’s parochial school. 
He made his first profession in the Society of 
Mary at Dayton, Ohio in 1875 and his final pro- 
fession in 1882. He finished his European studies 
in 1890. 

When the new St. Louis province of the Society 
was formed in 1908, Brother Waldron was made 
first inspector. He served as treasurer of the prov- 
ince from 1911 to 1924 during the time when most 
of the building was b-ing done. He took a promi- 
nent part in the building of Chaminade College 
near Clayton, Mo.; Villa St. Joseph at Furguson, 
Mo.; Maryhurst Normal at Kirkwood, Mo.; and 
Central Catholic High School at San Antonio, 
Tex. He was often consulted on both educational 
and building problems by religious and diocesan 
authorities. He was a member of the board which 
built Kenrick Major Seminary (diocesan) at 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

A nationally known figure in Catholic education, 
Brother Waldron was one of the founders of the 
National Catholic Educational Association and 
served on its executive board until 1935. 


youth will attend public high schools and 
junior colleges. Very probably the present 
ratio of four out of five will become five out 
of six in another few years. Obviously then, 
the seriousness of the problem of the religious 
training and education of this group of Ameri- 
can youth —at least four fifths of the Church 
of tomorrow—must challenge our best 
efforts. 

“Added to the normal problems of adoles- 
cence, the Catholic youth in a public high 
school faces a very real threat to his Faith 
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because of the hostility and contempt shown 
the supernatural viewpoint toward life by his 
textbooks, and oftentimes his teachers and the 
school atmosphere. This matter of the anti- 
Catholic, yes even the anti-Christian, bias of 
modern textbooks merits better study than it 
has yet been given.” 

These statements were made by Rev. Paul 
Tanner, director of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine for the Archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee. Father Tanner was speaking at a 
sectional meeting of the National Catechetical 
Congress in St. Louis, Mo. 


PRACTICAL SIDE OF EDUCATION 


“Education misses its real purpose if it 
does not prepare a boy or girl for some work 
in life. Mere book learning may give one a 
fine appreciation of literature and the cul- 
tural arts, and athletic prowess may make one 
a popular idol on the school campus, but of 
what real benefit are they if the person who 
possesses them is unable to go out and eam 
a decent living? 

“Going to college just as a matter of course, 
without any definite aim in view, makes for 
poor scholarship. A student will not train him- 
self for the future unless he knows just 
what he wants to be. Students who aim- 
lessly drift through college may find their 
education a positive handicap. They think 
that when they get their diploma they 
are entitled to a white-collar job. In fact, they 
have gone to school so long they resent the 
thought of accepting any other kind of a job. 
Many such students would get much farther 
in life if they had served as apprentices to 
some tradesmen. As skilled tradesmen they 
could make a good living. As college graduates 
they are misfits in present-day society. 

“In Europe the average student decides 
early in life what trade, craft, or profession 
he intends to follow. And usually he is not as 
high-minded as his American brother. He sees 
no disgrace in being, for instance, a wood- 
carver, a stonecutter, a brick mason, a florist, 
an agriculturist. His primary concern is to 
become highly skilled in the trade or pursuit 
he inas chosen for his life’s work. He feels 
that, however lowly his trade may be, his 
complete mastery of it will enable him to 
earn an honorable livelihood.” 

— St. Joseph Magazine. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 


Pastors and directors of institutions are 
frequently victimized by salesmen of boiler 
compounds which are guaranteed to overcome 
troubles due to impurities in boiler feed water. 

The most widely used and cheapest material 
for softening water in boilers is soda ash, a 
material that can be bought in barrel lots, at 
about two and one-half cents per pound. The 
active agent in most so-called boiler com- 
pounds sell at ten cents per pound and con- 
tain only 15 to 60 per cent of soda ash, the 
waste of buying these materials may be better 
understood. 

In many small schools sodium trisu!phate 
is used for cleaning purposes. Where this is 
available, it may be used as a water so‘tener 
in the boilers. The material if bought by the 
barrel is most economical in the long run. 


CHILDREN UNDERSTAND SAFETY 


Among the recipients of medals for the best 
essays on “Safeguarding the Home Against Fire” 
in a contest in New York City were 49 pupils 
of pdfochial schools. There has been a steady 
decline in fire losses in New York City uring 
the past decade. 
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